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We will be glad to loan you this film free of 
charge upon your request. With it we will 
send a booklet which will enable you to make 
running commentaries on the film, and to 
answer any question that may arise. 


We will also enclose an announcement poster 
which you will want to display on one of 
your school bulletin boards. A supply of en- 
rollment cards will also be enclosed for the 
use of the boys who are interested. Instruct 
them to fill out and mail their cards at once 
to get the earliest possible start. 





In both competitions the following regula- 
tions will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or older, 
but not yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete 
in the Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or 





FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
An educational foundation sponsored by 
Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information, without charge, 
relative to 


(1 Napoleonic Coach Competition 
0) Model Car Design Competition 
0 Color slide film for classroom use 


Name 
Address 
City 








Zone 








Subject taught 


Number of eligible boys in my classes 





RULES ARE SIMPLE AND FAIR 


Send for Full-Color Slide Film on 


*75,000 Competitions! 


It tells your students how to try for $75,000 in awards 
for boy model-builders. These include 8 university 
scholarships, 588 cash awards, and 36 convention trips. 


Here are the TWO competitions for which 
your students are eligible if they reside in the 
United States and are between the ages of 
12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. In this, the student builds a miniature 
model Napoleonic Coach to plans we furnish him. 


2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. In this, the student makes a solid 
model automobile embodying his own ideas of 
motorcar design. 





older, and not yet 20 on September 1, 1945, 

compete in the Senior Division. All boys 

within these age limits are eligible to Guild 

Membership. There are no dues or entrance 
fees of any kind. Each member shall re- 
ceive, without charge, an official Guild 
Membership card and button, and a full 
set of Guild drawings and instructions. 
Both competitions close July 15, 1946, 
and are open to all boys within the age 
limits, including the sons of General 
Motors employes. In all cases where the 
son of a General Motors employe qual- 
ifies for an award, duplicate awards 
will be made. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BEND PRECISION LATHES 


The outstanding records for performance and dependability that 
South Bend Lathes have made under the critical demands of Ameri- 
can industry recommend them for student training purposes in the 
school shop. These essential lathe qualities— performance and 
dependability—plus ease of control, simplicity of operation, unfail- 
ing precision, unusual versatility, and built-in safety features, make 
South Bend Precision Lathes the logical installation for those school 
shops where the quality and thoroughness of the students’ training 
Steed te eaten sey * GPS the first considerations. Certainly, it is to the students’ advantage 
pe ec aay pee pence sree learn in school to use the lathe that they are likely to use in 
oo SNEED, Seperelenes ond testvectien. industry. Write today for Catalog 100-D and further information. 


EAST SIDE COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL 


“MODERN SCHOOL SHOPS” 


Prepared for those who are interested in modern 
school shops and the machinery with which they 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


465 EAST MADISON STREET * SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA «+ LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 
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for the School Printing 
Department 


prom | lite 


W. are able to supply school printing and graphic 
arts departments with everything required to carry on 
their activities. ATF takes justifiable pride in its ability 
to fully equip the Composing Room, the Pressroom and 
Bindery with all the many essential items required in 
these departments. Our service to school executives does 
not stop with supplying the physical equipment needed. 
Our Department of Education also has available instruc- 

z tive folders and booklets which simplify the 
many problems involved in initiating 

a new installation, or following through 

many helpful activities made possible by 


a school printing department. 


> Why a School Printing Department 
is an Essential Department in an Industrial Arts Program 


a It will integrate and vitalize the entire school program. 


& It will provide for self-expression through creative experiences in 
English, art, and social studies. 


It will provide a powerful school publicity medium. 
It will motivate and coordinate all academic work. 
It will socialize the life and interests of students. 


it will emphasize “Learn by Doing.” 


For information about equipment, ideal floor plans and instructive literature, write to 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Department of Education 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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In an age of atomic destruction the Peace Bridge 
which links Canada and the United States is an 
inspiring symbol of enduring respect, friendship, 
and understanding between nations. No arma- 
ments or men with guns guard this span. The 
1946 AVA Convention fittingly is held at the 
Gateway to Canada. —G.HF. 
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THE CONVENTION PARADE 


HREE general sessions of the AVA—Wednesday evening, 

Thursday evening banquet, Friday morning session; business 
meeting, House of Delegates, Friday evening. Special AVA com- 
mittee meetings throughout convention week. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS OF AFFILIATED GROUPS 


State Directors of Vocational Education 

State Supervisors of Industrial Education 

Teacher Trainers in Industrial Education 

City Directors of Vocational Education and Practical Arts 


State Supervisors of Occupational Information and Guidance — 


State Supervisors of Distributive Education 
Representatives of Privately Endowed Vocational Schools 
Technical High Schools and Institutes 

Officers of State Vocational Associations 

Iota Lambda Sigma Industrial Education Fraternity 


PROGRAM BRIEFS 


Agricultural Education—Chairman: R. M. Stewart, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. . . . Veteran’s Opportunities . . . Research 
.. . Improving Part-Time and Evening Programs . . . Farmer 
Problems Ahead. 

Business Education—Chairman: Clinton A. Reed, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y. ... What’s Ahead for Distribu- 
tive Education ... A National System of Clubs . . . Visual Aids 
.. . Rochester’s Cooperative Office Occupations Program. 
Home Economics—Chairman: Louise M. Norton, State Teachers 
College, Plattsburg, N. Y. .. . Quality and Variety of Leadership 
Needed . . . Issues Confronting Vocational Homemaking. 
Industrial Education—Chairman: H. W. Paine, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio . . . New Developments . . . Area 
Vocational Schools . . . Postwar. Apprenticeship . . . Industrial 
Education for Girls and Women .. . Building and Equipping 
Problems .. . Safety ... Visual Aids . . . Part-Time and Adult 
Education . . . Privately Endowed Vocational Schools . . . Co- 
operative Occupational Training . . . Vocational-Technical Edu- 
cation. 


Industrial Arts—Chairman: Roy G. Fales, State Department of ° 


Education, Albany, N. Y. .. . Researches . . . Teacher Training 
... Demonstrations . . . Industrial Arts at Various Levels. 
Occupational Information and Guidance—Chairman: John A. 
McCarthy, AVA Past President, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, N. J. . . . Responsibility for Guidance of 
Veterans ... Needs of Women Veterans... Improving Guidance 
in Public Schools . . . Counselors’ Responsibilities. 
Rehabilitation— Chairman: G. S. Bohlin, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. . . . Federal Participation in the Pro- 
gram ... New Job Horizons . . . Evaluation of Disabilities and 
Rehabilitation Procedures. 

Part-Time Schools—Chairman: W. F. Stewart, AVA Vice Presi- 
dent, University of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. . . . Programs included 
with sectional meetings. 

The Ship, with its Treasure Chest, follows the House of Dele- 
gates annual business meeting Friday evening. 
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M. D. Mobley 


39th Annual 
Convention 


S the American Vocational As- 
sociation calls its annual 
convention, the world is truly en- 
tering a new era. In all of history 
no year can date such epoch-mak- 
ing events as 1945—the dawn of the 
atomic age. 

We cannot see clearly, today, the 
full import of this new age. We do 
know that mankind faces a crucial 
test; a test of human intelligence, 
human capacity to conceive and 
create order. Should we fail, the 
annihilation of the human race is 
not inconceivable. 

No organized group, such as the 
AVA, can shirk its full share of re- 
sponsibility for promoting that har- 
mony and understanding which is 
basic to the solution of our world 
problems. As individuals and as an 
Association we have a significant 
contribution to make. Our annual 
convention will afford an opportu- 
nity to clarify our understanding of 
the increasingly important role 
education must assume. If wars do, 
indeed, start in the minds of men, 
we cannot deny our responsibility 
for directing the minds of many 
thousands of tomorrow’s citizens 
toward constructive work for peace. 

Training for peacetime pursuits 
will be an underlying theme. We 
will have an opportunity to discuss 
and soberly analyze ways and means 
of directing our efforts to an ac- 
complishment which may surpass 
the great War Training programs. 
Let us use this opportunity fully to 
bring about a new era of abun- 
dance, of full employment, of peace 
—and the training of men and wo- 
men for the pursuits of peace. 


dana | 


President 














--- IN BUFFALO 


February 6—9 
1946 


a Education 
for Peacetime Pursuits” is 
the theme which is basic to the 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, to be 
held in Buffalo February 6-9, 1946. 

The lifting of travel restrictions 
at the close of the war made it 
possible to arrange this first. post- 
war convention after plans for the 
usual December meeting had been abandoned, €on- 
vention headquarters will be in the Statler Hotel, and 
the general sessions and banquet will be held there. 

As this issue of the Journal goes to press, all ar- 
rangements for speakers and topics have not been 
confirmed. The general trend and the major theme of 
the convention are established, however. 

Every division of vocational education today expe- 
riences changes and new demands for training pro- 
grams and services. Demobilization, reconversion, re- 
habilitation, veterans training, area vocational schools, 
vocational-technical education—all are part of the 
expanded vocational programs to meet those needs. 
Crystallization of thinking upon these problems is to 
be an’ aim of the convention roundtable and discus- 
sion periods. Outstanding speakers and leaders in 
special fields are being invited to stimulate and give 
sound direction to plans for new programs, or the 
strengthening of existing programs. 








Three general sessions will be held, also bringing 
outstanding speakers: Wednesday evening, Thursday 
evening banquet, and Friday morning. 


Homemaking Education 


The return of women from the armed services and 
the problems of today’s war brides pose serious de- 
mands upon teachers of homemaking. Adult home- 
making education is expected to expand greatly, and 
the new services, and helps with home and family 
living problems, are carrying over into the regular 
homemaking program. These needs—the results of re- 
cent studies and surveys, the recruitment and training 
of teachers of homemaking, and the equipping of home- 
making laboratories—are some of the convention topics 


Agriculture’s New Load 


With many of its departments still closed for lack 
of teachers, vocational agriculture is called upon to 
continue and expand its regular services; to prepare 
returning veterans for successful establishment ir 
farming; to continue the operation of the useful pro- 
grams of care, maintenance, and construction of farm 
machinery and school-community canneries; 
pand its training into such new areas as frozen foods 
and modern marketing methods. New teaching ma- 
terials are needed, expanded facilities are necessary, 
more teachers must be recruited and trained. The 


to ex- 


Statler Hotel in Buffalo 
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Buffalo City Hall 


Wood finishing—a skill taught 
in the Industrial Arts classes. 
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regular day-school program must be extended into 
thousands of new communities, and with it there must 
be opportunity for adult farmers and out-of-school 
youth to broaden their knowledge and acquire new 
skills and abilities. 
Agriculture realizes the necessity for more than a 
local attack upon its problems, During the war, when 
the farm-labor shortage was most acute, the nation 
reached a new peak in agricultural production. This 
basic industry has new problems of production, mar- 
keting, and distribution. Many of these will be at- 
tacked in the convention sessions, where experts in At Burgard Vocational H. S. floors are connected by ramps so 
various phases of agriculture will give convention- that trucks, cars, plane fuselages can be rolled in easily. 
goers the benefit of their knowledge of these critical 
issues. 











Distributive Education, 
Office Occupations 


A heavy load must be assumed by the world of 
business in the national readjustment. Instructors, co- 
ordinators, supervisors, and directors who are con- 
cerned with education for distribution and business 
have a full schedule at the convention, and many out- 
standing speakers are being invited. 

There has been a growing realization of the vital Emerson Vocational H. S. offers baking, tailoring, machine 
cole of distribution in reestablishing peacetime sta- shop, upholstering, painting, woodfinishing and woodworking. 
bility. “Production depends upon the salesmen.” The 
task of the educator in averting a bottleneck in the 
channeling of goods to consumers is one of major im- 
portance. What to do, and how best to go about it, 
may be clarified at this convention. The adult training 
and part-time program, particularly as it can serve 
the veteran, is included. 









Occupational Information 
and Guidance 


Workers in the field of guidance will discuss their 
responsibilities to each phase of vocational education. Seneca Vocational H. S. specializes in machine shop practice, 
Today, however, a major responsibility is veterans’ commercial photography, and in the training of electricians. 
guidance problems, and a joint meeting has been ar- 
ranged for industrial educators and guidance workers 
on the subject: ‘“Veterans’ Guidance and Education.” 









Boys Vocational H. S. offers electrical shop work and machine 
shop practice for the training of both operators and salesmen. 


Trade and Industrial 
Education 


New methods and materials and developments—an 
omnipresent problem — may be accelerated as the 
lifting of wartime restrictions makes possible sudden 
expansion in the industrial world. Revolutionary in- 
dustrial changes have their inevitable effects upon 
training programs, and upon vocational school build- 
ings and equipment. The post-war apprentice pro- 
gram, cooperative occupational training, vocational- 
technical training, safety education, visual aids in shop 
courses, part-time and adult education—these are 
among the topics to have place on the programs. 
Adult education, which may be due for its greatest 
expansion, will receive help and direction from the 
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lessons of the War Training program. Time is sched- 
uled for this consideration, and for discussion of re- 
training and rehabilitation of adults for peacetime 
occupations. 

Training of girls and women for industrial employ- 
ment clearly is an area for immediate expansion. 
There is need for improved teaching of related tech- 


nical subjects for girls’ trades; and the curriculum 
problems of trade teachers will be discussed. Contri-: 
butions of psychology to vocational training of girls 
and women will be evaluated at one of the sessions. 


Industrial Arts Education 

Industrial arts educators may have an increasing 
responsibility in the immediate post-war years, espe- 
cially if social legislation keeps young people from the 


canneries to interest homemaking and agricultural 
educators; an exhibit featuring modern, up-to-date 
food and clothing laboratory equipment. Publishing 
houses, visual-aids manufacturers, and school supply 
firms will be represented. 

The annual Ship Program, with its prizes and enter- 
tainment, will be held following the meeting of the 
House of Delegates. 


Rehabilitation 


New legislation which enables rehabilitation workers 
to expand their services, and assistance which rehabili- 
tation can give to returning veterans, will be high- 
lights of this sectional meeting. Cooperative arrange- 
ments that have been worked out with other agencies 
serving the veteran and the handicapped also will be 


labor market and in school for a longer period of time. 
As a foundation for more specialized training, and for 
general foundation training, industrial arts may be 
called upon for greater service to greater numbers. 
Convention program speakers will point the way for 
developments and expanding services. 


explained. 










































Special Features 


Buffalo, “Queen City of the Lakes” and “City of 
Good Neighbors,” is making special plans to welcome 
the 3,000 delegates expected at the convention. With 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Francis H. 
Wing, as local chairman, and William B. Kamprath, 
principal of Burgard Vocational High School, as vice- 
chairman, the convention committees will make the 
attractions of the entire Niagara frontier accessible 
to those who are interested. The ice bridge at Niagara 
will be in formation in February, and a special trip 
has been arranged. 

Working with Superintendent Wing and Principal 
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Commercial Exhibits 


The 1946 convention brings one of the best and 
most representative array of commercial exhibits in 
years. There will be hand and machine tools for 
teachers of trades and industries, industrial arts, and 
farm shop; new office machines and equipment for 
those working in the fields of distributive and office 
occupations; equipment for school and community 
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Buffalo Technical High School 
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Kamprath are other members of the staff of Dr. 








Robert P. Bapst, superintendent of schools in Buffalo; 
also Oakley Furney, New York state director of voca- 
tional education and his state vocational education 
staff; Deputy Commissioner of Education L. A. Wilson, 
who has been invited to speak at one of the general 
sessions; AVA President M. D. Mobley, state director 
of vocational education for Georgia; and AVA Execu- 
tive Secretary L. H. Dennis. 


Banquets.and Business 


In addition to the annual banquet, there will be 
many luncheon, breakfast, and dinner meetings ar- 
ranged by groups and associations during the conven- 
tion week. The annual House of Delegates méeting, 
at which officers are elected and business of the As- 
sociation is transacted, will be held on Friday evening. 


AVA Visitors’ Guide 


Buffalo’ has received national recognition for its 
splendid system of vocational education, technical 
education, and special services. There are seven large 
and well-equipped schools, most of them practically 
new, and many innovations have been incorporated in 
the construction of these buildings, as well as in the 
programs of instruction. These schools will be in op- 
eration during the convention. Visiting days have 
been scheduled as from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday; from 9 a.m. to noon on 
Thursday and Friday; 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. on Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings for the Evening School. 
Special transportation has been arranged to take in- 
terested groups to these schools, also to the elementary 
and academic high schools, where it will be possible to 
visit classes in industrial arts, commercial education, 
home economics education, and the evening adult edu- 
cation classes, 
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At Buffalo’s Girls Vocational High School pupils are trained 
for the clothing trades, also as general clerks or saleswomen. 





















At Seneca Vocational High School in Buffalo, veterans get 
training in the attractive postwar field of refrigeration. 








AVA Committees for 1946 





Thirty-one committees and seven sub-committees of the 
Executive Committee of the AVA were appointed to serve the 
Association, at the meeting of the Executive Committee held 
at Penn State College in August, 1945. Since that time, ac- 
ceptances have been received, and the committee list is com- 
plete with only two exceptions. Unless otherwise specified, 
term of office expires August 31, 1946. The list follows: 


Affiliation of State Groups. Henry S. Brunner, Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man; Harold Weideli, New Jersey; Roy W. Roberts, Arkansas; Pauline 
Drollinger, Wyoming; L. H. Dennis, ex officio. 


Agricultural Education Policy and Standards. L. R. Humpherys, 
Utah, Chairman; Frank W. Lathrop, Washington, D.C., Secretary; Henry 
Ross, Texas; John G. Glavin, Massachusetts; Verd Peterson, South Caro- 
lina; H. O. Sampson, New Jersey; L. M. Sasman, Wisconsin; Ray Fife, 
Ohio; Julian A. McPhee, California; Shubel D. Owen, North Dakota. 





Agricultural Educati Sears-Roebuck Award. L. S. Sasman, Wis- 
consin, Chairman; Mark Nichols, Utah, Secretary; Robert A. Manire, Texas; 
H. C. Fetterolf, Pennsylvania. 


American Council on Education (Sub-committee of the Executive 
Committee). M. D. Mobley, Georgia, ex officio; L. H. Dennis, ex officio; 
John A. McCarthy, New Jersey, ex officio. 


Business Education Policy and Standards. Jessie Graham, Cali- 
fornia; Hamden L. Forkner, New York; Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin; Mar- 
guerite M. Loos, Ohio; Fred Westberg, Washington; Paul H. Nystrom, New 
York; Ira W. Kibby, California, ex officio. 


Commercia! Supplementary Teaching Materials. Steering Com- 
mittee: Edward Berman, New Jersey, Chairman; Helen LeBaron, Ver- 
mont; L. H. Dennis. Agricultural Education: L. E. Cook, North Carolina; 
Ernest L. De Alton, North Dakota; A. P. Fatherree, Mississippi; S. S. 
Cromer, Indiana. Home Economics Education: Florence Jenkins, Maine; 
Mrs. Gladys Rowe, Michigan; Mary Lois Williamson, Kentucky (alternate); 
Margaret Hutchins, New York; Mrs. Alice D. Pressey, Ohio; Mary Russell, 
Oklahoma, (alternate). Industrial Education: Gilbert G. Weaver, New 
York; H. W. Paine, Ohio; A. B. Anderson, Delaware (alternate); A. B. 
Mays, Illinois (alternate); Grant Conner, Maryland (alternate); Frank 
Huffacker, Tennessee; C. L. Greiber, Wisconsin; George Burridge, Masso- 
chusetts (alternate); Ernest Simon, Illinois (alternate). 


Convention City Requirements. |. H. Dennis, Chairman; Charlies W. 
Sylvester, Maryland; C. M. Miller, Kansas; Charles F. Bauder, Pennsy!- 
vania; Eorl Bedell, Michigan. : 


Convention Possibilities for 1945-46. (Sub-committee) L. H. Den- 
nis, Chairman; M. D. Mobley, Georgia; Charles W. Sylvester, Maryland: 
John A. McCarthy, New Jersey; George H. Fern. 


Contributing Editors, American Vocational Journal. George H. 
Fern, managing editor; L. H. Dennis, editor-in-chief; Carsie Hammonds, 
Kentucky; M. A. Browning, Texas; Letitia Walsh, Illinois; E. E. Ericson, 
California; H. M. Jellison, Ohio; R. L. Welch, Wisconsin; C. E. Partch, 
New Jersey; O. F. Wise, Alabama. 


Distribution of House of Delegates Cards. Fred A. Smith, Arkan- 
sas, Chairman; R. H. Fisackerly, Mississippi; Ernest Kohl, Pennsylvania; 
Clare Rejahl, Wisconsin; Ruth Freegard, Michigan; L. H. Dennis, ex 
officio. 


Editorial Advisory Committee. (Sub-committee). W. F. Stewart, 
Ohio, Chairman; John A. McCarthy, New Jersey; Anna K. Banks, New 
York. 


Engineering Extension and Terminal Education. John J. Seidel, 


Maryland; John A. McCarthy, New Jersey; William P. Rasche, Wisconsin: 
Chas. F. Zinn, Pennsylvania; George H. Fern; L. H. Dennis. 


Home Economics Coordinating Council. Pauline Drollinger, Wyo- 
ming; Anna K. Banks, New York, ex officio. 


Home Economics Executive Council. (Also serves as Policy Com 
mittee). Anna K. Banks, New York, Chairman; Maude Williamson, Colo 
rado; Elizabeth Todd, Georgia; Hortense Hurst, Indiana; Jean Amber. 
son, Pennsylvania. 


Home Economics Legislative. Elisabeth Amery, Maryland, Chair. 
man; Florence Fallgatter, lowa; Martha Creighton, Virginia; Anno K 
Banks, New York. 


Home Economics Research. Clara M. Brown, Minnesota, Chairman: 
Ruth Lehman, Ohio; Mary Lois Williamson, Kentucky; Louise Keller, Ten- 
nessee; Beulah Coon, Washington, D.C. 

Home E ics—W in-Industry. Blanche M. Penn, Connecti- 
cut, Chairman; Mrs. Eleanor C. Hewlett, California; Nettie Yowell, Vir. 
ginia; Maude Williamson, Colorado; Edna A. Farnsworth, New York 
Caroline H. Wilson, Massachusetts. . 





industrial Arts Policy and Planning. E. E. Ericson, Californio, 
Stanley J. Pawelek, Maryland; J. G. Grove, Texas; C. E. Nihart, Call- 
fornia; Roy Fales, New York; Lawrence F. Ashley, New York; Homer J. 
Smith, Minnesota; Verne L. Pickens, Missouri; John R. Ludington, North 
Carolina; Arthur B. Mays, Illinois; Maris M, Proffitt, Washington, D.C.; 
Fred J. Schmidt, Indiana; William T. Bawden, Kansas. 


industrial Arts—Standards of Attainment. Homer J. Smith, Min 
nesota, Chairman; Arthur B. Mays, Illinois; Maris M. Proffitt, Washington, 
D.C.; William E. Roberts, Florida; George F. Weber, indiana; William 
T. Bawden, Kansas; Clyde A. Bowman, Wisconsin; E. E. Ericson, John F 
Friese, Pennsylvania; Verne C. Fryklund, Wisconsin; Frank C. Moore, 
Ohio. 


Industrial Education Policy and Standards. M. Norcross Stratton, 
Massachusetts, Chairman; James R. D. Eddy, Texas; Robert D. Dolley, 
Florida; C. L. Greiber, Wisconsin; S. Lewis Land, Pennsylvania; Howord 
A. Campion, California; Floyd Allen, Michigan. 


international Education. Franklin J. Keller, New York, Chairmon:; 
M. D. Mobley, Georgia. (Incomplete). 


Land-Grant Colleges and Agricultural Extension Cooperation 
Ralph H. Woods, Kentucky, Chairman; M. D. Mobley, Georgia; Henry 
S. Brunner, Pennsylvania; L. M. Sasman, Wisconsin. 


Legislative (Sub-committee). L. H. Dennis, Chairman; M. D. Mobley 
Georgia; John A. McCarthy, New Jersey. 


Neti tA 5 on Oi, 





of Manufacturers. John A. McCarthy, New 
Jersey; Edward Berman, New Jersey; M. Norcross Stratton, Massachu- 
setts; Oakley Furney, New York; H. H. Ellis, Connecticut; George H 
Fern; L. H. Dennis; M. D. Mobley, Georgia. 


Proposed National Training Program for Vocational Adminis- 
trators. L. H. Dennis, Chairman; W. F. Stewart, Ohio. (Incomplete.) 


Regional Conferences With School Administrators (Sub-com 
mittee). Frank C. Moore, Ohio, Chairman; John A. McCarthy, New 
Jersey; L. H. Dennis. 


Reorganization of the AVA Structure. L. H. Dennis, Chairman; 
Ralph H. Woods, Kentucky; John A. McCarthy, New Jersey. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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All members of organizations probably do their 
most serious thinking about their association at con- 
vention time. For AVA members, February is the 
month, this year. 

Association officers could do a more effective job if 
the members would put those thoughts into writing 
and send them to these men and women whom they 
have elected to act for them. If an organization is to 
retain its vigor it must draw upon all of its resources 
all of the time. 

Now is the time to tell your officers what you have 
been thinking and what you believe your Association 
should do, both for vocational education and for the 
individuals who ARE the association, whose dues en- 
able the AVA to exist and to function. 

Should the AVA prepare a motion picture depicting 
the services and potentialities of vocational educa- 
tion, and make provision for its distribution on a na- 
tional scale? 

Is there any other way by which the Association 
can improve our public relations and bring about a 
more general understanding of the value of our wares? 

Are any new research studies needed, and if so, 
what? Is there any field in which new publications 
would be beneficial? 

Can the Association help state associations with 
their conventions and membership drives, and if so, 
now? 

Do we need a speakers’ bureau, or some method of 
rating and reporting on speakers? Should we attempt 
to pool our knowledge of available talent for voca- 
tional programs (including the cost of such talent) 
for the benefit of all who must organize these meet- 
ings, as well as those who attend? 

Would a series of regional meetings, addressed by 
leaders in industry, labor, agriculture, business, and 
homemaking, serve to strengthen both the state as- 
sociations and the total program? 

Would vocational educators and school administra- 
tors make use of a national placement service? If 
inter-cultural relations are desirable for nations, it 
might be good for the total program of vocational 
education if we had more inter-state exchange of 
teachers, coordinators, supervisors, and directors. 

Is sufficient new building contemplated to justify 
establishing a service to provide floor plans, or build- 
ing plans, or an exchange of plans? 

Are the state educational associations or the local 
schools providing group health and accident insurance 
policies so that all of our members can have this pro- 


Note: Material presented in this column represents the 
opinions and viewpoints of the managing editor. !t in no 
way commits the Amerisan Vocational Association, Inc. 
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tection? Is there any sizable group who have no other 
means of obtaining such a service and would make use 
of it if the Association provided it? 

Would national advisory committees for each of our 
vocational services create better understanding of, 
and increased support for, vocational education? We 
use advisory committees on a state and local basis, 
why not’ national advisory committees? 

How can the American Vocational Journal be im- 
proved? If it is failing to furnish you with the type 
of information or help you expected from your na- 
tional publication, or in any other way, what is it? 

Would it be helpful if the magazine were put into 
the hands of some others, beside the vocational peo- 
ple who already are acquainted with the philosophy 
and aims of vocational education? Should more ad- 
miniStrators and other influential people receive it? 

Is there anything which can be done to assist mem- 
bers of the AVA committees in carrying out the as- 
signments given them, that their work may result in 
constructive action? 

Do we need a national training school or leadership 
conference where enthusiastic and enterprising young 
men and women could receive the benefit of the 
experience of our national vocational leaders, and at 
the same time obtain either under-graduate or post- 
graduate credit? 

Should the Association either create or promote 
scholarships for vocational or vocational - technical 
training for ambitious and intelligent youths? 

If youth face a new problem in the age restrictions 
of the current labor market, should the Association 
take the initiative in developing a program that will 
provide both education and work-experience, and so 
help to meet their needs? Who is to exercise leader- 
ship in the determination of a program that will 
not only provide training but paid work? If the 
schools do not do it, are we not inviting the creation 
of a new agency, or the revival of some previously 
discarded organizations? 

Women have entered industry, and many are there 
to stay. Do our teachers for girls and women in in- 
dustry need any new stimulation, incentive, or direc- 
tion which the Association can give? Is this group 
amply served and are their forces adequate to the 
probable task ahead? Do they have a source to which 
they may turn for information, exchange of ideas, 
and that important sense of “belonging”? 

Industrial arts should play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the school life of young people if they 
are to remain longer in school. Does the Association 
offer this group of its membership adequate oppor- 
tunity to experiment, evaluate its experimentation, 
and to develop plans for new services which it might 
render young people? 

Many of these suggestions have been made before 
and discussed before; doubtless there are others of 
greater value which should be considered. Now is the 
time to write to your officers about it. 


What do you think? 














HE Brazilian government is committed to the 

industrialization of Brazil and has called upon 

the industrial schools to supply the semi-skilled 
and skilled workers, the foreman and sub-engineers 
needed to accomplish that task. 

Before the passage of Law No. 4073 on January 30, 
1942, there was no uniformity in industrial education 
in Brazil. Besides the Federal law, the states had their 
own laws which bore no relation to the industrial and 
economic development of the country. 

The “Organic Law of Industrial Education” (4073), 
gave this branch of instruction a national system. It 
defined its scope and guiding principles, drafted the 
general rules for the organization of industrial schools 
and technical courses and those concerning school life, 
and regulated the process of the development of in- 
dustrial education. 

According to this law, the writer is in charge of 66 
industrial schools throughout the country (which is 
over 250,000 square miles larger than continental 
USA). He must personally visit all of them, at least at 
the present stage in their development. 

The chief aim of industrial education is to prepare 
trained workers for Brazil’s economic development 
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Note: In Brazil administration of commercial education is distinct 
from industrial education (also referred to above as vocational). 
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through improvement and extension of its industry. 

Industrial education in Brazil should satisfy (1) the 
interests of the worker by making it possible for him 
to achieve his industrial skill and his development as 
a human being; (2) the interests of industrial enter- 
prises by providing them with adequate trained labor 
for their growing and changing needs; (3) the inter- 
ests of the nation by permanently providing for the 
mobilization of efficient builders of its economy and 
culture. 

Why does Brazil wish to industrialize so much? A 
country with one of the largest iron-ore reserves in 
the world should seek to industrialize in this age of 
iron and steel. 


Aims and Principles 


For the preparation of the worker, industrial educa- 
tion has the following special aims: (1) to train people 
fitted to carry on trades and technical work in indus- 
try; (2) to give both adolescent and adult workers, 
who have no degrees nor special skills, the industrial 
skills that will increase their efficiency and produc- 
tivity; (3) to improve the knowledge and skills of 
certified or skilled workers, or to make for their spe- 
cialization; (4) to spread the knowledge of present- 
day techniques; (5) to train, improve, or provide spe- 
cialized teachers and administrators. 

The following fundamental principles guide indus- 
trial education. 

The trades and technical subjects shall be taught 
along with the procedures in their precise practical 
application and with the relative technical knowledge. 

The adaptability of the workers shall be safeguarded 
in their training by avoiding premature or excessive 

specialization. 

The curriculum of 
every branch of indus- 
trial training shall in- 
clude subjects of gen- 
eral cultural and edu- 
cational values in order 
that the human value 
of the worker may rise. 

The institutions of in- 
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National Technical School’s machine shop trains for industry. 


dustrial education shall offer the workers, trained or 
not, opportunities to develop their technical knowl- 
edge or to acquire the proper industrial skill. 

Industrial education shall be open to both men and 
women; the latter, however, shall not be allowed, in 
the training institutions, to do work unsuited to them 
from the point of view of health. 

It is evident that the “Organic Law of Industrial 
Education” has given new meaning to this branch of 
education, dignifying it by putting an end.to the false 
idea that it is intended only for those less favored by 
fortune. On the contrary, it ennobles all work by 
raising the value of the worker, acting in the interest 
of the employers, and promoting the development of 
the nation. 

In order to facilitate possible changes of employ- 
ment this law discourages excessive, premature, 
specialization, and provides for the acquisition of a 
body of related techniques. Besides aiming to raise 
the level of the worker, the Organic Law requires that 
in addition to strictly technical subjects others of gen- 
eral culture be taught. 

Industrial education in Brazil is on the secondary 
school level and embraces two cycles. The first com- 
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By Francisco Montojos, © _ 


Director of the Division of 
Industrial Education, Ministry 
of Education, Rio de Janeiro* 


prises training of semi-skilled workers (2 years), ap- 
prenticeship training (2 to 4 years), basic industrial 
instruction, for the training of skilled workers (4 
years), and training of foremen (6 years). The second 
comprises technical, or post-secondary, education (3 
to 4 years), pedagogical education (1 year). 

The training of the semi-skilled is regulated by the 
various states. The other courses are under Federal 
authority. 


Industrial Education on Three Levels 


In industrial education three courses are: ordinary 
courses of vocational training, extraordinary courses 
for training in skills, or improvement of skills, or 
specialization, and unscheduled courses on recent de- 
velopments, discoveries, and inventions. 

The ordinary courses in the first cycle are courses 
for the semi-skilled, courses for apprentices, indus- 
trial courses, and pedagogical courses. 

The courses for the semi-skilled are intended to 
teach a trade in a short space of time. The apprentice- 
ship courses are designed to teach industrial appren- 
tices their trades methodically within’ variable periods 
and according to a reduced schedule. The industrial 
courses provide for*the complete teaching of trades, 
the practice of which requires long training. The pur- 
pose of the courses for the preparation of foremen is 
to give those who hold industrial course certificates 
the training necessary for the exercise of foremen’s 
duties. 

The technical courses aim at teaching the tech- 
niques peculiar to the functions to be performed in a 
specific industry. They are for persens who will take 
up their work at the sub-engineer level, between the 
skilled worker and the engineer. 

The courses in pedagogy aim at the training of ad- 
ministrative and teaching personnel for the industrial 
schools. 

Courses providing indwstri@l education are full-time 
and part-time. Thus there are courses for semi-skilled 
trainifig in a specialized trade, completed in two years, 
full-time; for apprentiGes who, being employed, re- 
ceive methodical part-time training; industrial courses 
for the training of workers in several related trades in 

(Continued on page 36) 


*Dr. Montojos was in the United States from September 26 to 
November 19, 1945, as the guest of the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation, of Washington, D. C. He visited vocational schools and 
conferred with ——_ education authorities in 13 cities and 
towns. In Washington he met with AVA President Mobley and 
Executive Secretary Dennis. 

















Congress Hears Report on London Conference 
of United Nations Educational Organization 


the minds of men that the defense of peace 
must be constructed.” 

These words, from the preamble of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation, form the basis for the work of the organization 
as projected at the first meeting in London, November 
1 to 16, 1945. Representative Chester E. Merrow of 
New Hampshire gave the report of the American dele- 
gation to the House on®his return. Excerpts follow. 

“In the conference itself were delegates still in 
uniform, returned prisoners of war, and former mem- 
bers of the Allied armed forces and underground re- 
sistance movements. . . . All of these delegates, in 
statements to the Conference or in private conversa- 
tions, told us of the systematic attempt of the invading 
or occupying forces to stamp out all patriotic thought 
and action. They told of teachers who were killed, 
imprisoned, or deported for anti-Nazi or anti-Japanese 
activity. Children’s textbooks were rigorously cen- 
sored, destroyed, and in many schools the use of text- 
books was discontinued. 

“The Conference selected the British Minister of 
Education, Ellen Wilkinson, as president, and the 
French statesman, Leon Blum, lately returned from 
four years in a German concentration camp, as as- 
sociate president. The chairman of the United States 
delegation, Archibald MacLeish, was elected a vice 
president. The five main working commissions or com- 
mittees of the conference were presided over by dele- 
gates from smaller nations. 

“UNESCO will work through a conference, an 
executive board, and a secretariat. The legislative 
body of UNESCO will be a general Conference con- 
sisting of five representatives of each of the states, 
members of the organization who shall be selected 
after consultation with leaders in educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural groups. This general conference 
shall determine the policies and the main lines of work 
of the Organization. . . . The Executive Board shall 
consist of 18 members selected by the general Con- 
ference. .. . The Secretariat shall consist of a Director 
General and such staff as may be required. 

“Examples of activities which have received gefieral 
approval in preliminary discussions: 

“First. Promote a free flow of ideas and information 
on the popular as well as the scholarly level—through 
the radio, motion picture, and printed page, and di- 
rectly between scholars, teachers, librarians, and 
artists. 

“Second. Encourage the exchange of students and 


a wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
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the reciprocal visits of sci- 
entists, and other scholars, 
teachers, and artists. 

“Third. Stimulate the cir- 
culation of the scientific and 
technological information 
now so vital to the well-being of the peoples. 

“Fourth. Forward the contribution to world under- 
standing by creative writers, artists, and musicians 
through encouraging their association across national 
boundaries. 

“Fifth. Provide liaison arrangements to facilitate 
the giving of aid to peoples whom the war has stripped 
of educational and scientific resources, for the re- 
establishment and restaffing of schools, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

“Sixth. Provide for studies and reports concerning 
situations where educational and cultural opportuni- 
ties are deficient. 

“Seventh. Cooperate with the Trusteeship Council 
in assisting non-self-governing peoples in the im- 
provement of their educational opportunities. 

“Kighth. Assist in cooperative efforts to define the 
educational goals necessary to the development of free 
peoples. 

“Ninth. Foster approved programs of adult educa- 
tion in accordance with the needs and desires of the 
several nations. 

“Tenth. Publish factual studies of progress achieved 
in educational and cultural development. 

“Eleventh. In general, give all practical assistance 
to education, research, and scientific advance, as well 
as the free functioning of the press, radio, and motion 
picture, while scrupulously refraining from repression, 
surveillance, or dictation in the educational and cul- 
tural affairs of any country. 

“Twelfth. Encourage the development of education 
which gives support to world peace and international 
cooperation through the United Nations and its as- 
sociated agencies.” 

Congressman Merrow urged that the United States 
Congress give its approval to the constitution of the 
UNESCO. 

American delegates to the London conference were: 
Archibald MacLeish, chairman; William Benton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State; James E. Murray, Senator 
from Montana; Chester E. Merrow, Congressman from 
New Hampshire; George Stoddard, president-elect, 
University of Illinois; Harlow Shapley, director, Har- 
vard College Observatory; Miss C. Mildred Thompson, 
dean, Vassar College. 


Chester E. Merrow 
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NOW CALIFORNIA CLAIMS THE NATION’S 


LARGEST VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


Specialization DID It 


By A. G. RINN, 
Regional Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, California 


ALIFORNIA claims the nation’s largest department 
C of vocational agriculture. At the Kern County 
High School, Bakersfield, there are 275 vocational 
agriculture students and six full-time teachers. Cir- 
cumstances do not entirely explain the phenomenal 
size of this department. Kern County High School has 
5,000 students coming from a district larger than 
Rhode Island, in more than 50 busses traveling 3,600 
miles a day. 

The agriculture department was not always large. 
From 1908 to 1919 it struggled along. When the 
present director, H. K. Dickson, arrived shortly after 
being demobilized from World War I, there were just 





Poultry production is one specialized training program. 


four students. Dickson began specializing on certain 
suitable projects. He began with purebred Poland 
Chinas. Soon he had 22 boys, each with a purebred 
Poland China sow. Then purebred Guernsey cattle, 
Hampshire and Southdown sheep, and Hereford cattle 
were added. White Leghorn poultry and many field 
and truck crops received emphasis. 

The school board went along with “H.K.,” giving 
him added help as he needed it. Salaries were good. 
The men stayed. Today the average tenure of the 
six men is 20 years. The trustees further showed their 
faith by renting, and later purchasing, a 101l-acre 
farm about three miles from the school, used virtually 
every day by the students who are taken out in busses. 

But “bigness” is by no means the whole story. In- 
struction has been excellent, and organization well 
planned. In 1919 Dickson persuaded a local bank to 
make small loans to boys, on the approval of the head 
of the agriculture department. In 26 years the bank 
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Future farmers vaccinate a dairy calf at the school farm. 


has loaned more than $390,000, with a loss of only 
$322. During the last 10 years, every cent has been 
repaid. 

The Future Farmer chapter is divided up by project 
interest into the “Root and Squeal Club,” “Mavericks,” 
“Crow and Cackle,” “Crook and Shears,” “Moo and 
Milk,” and “Dirt and Turnip Club.” However, the en- 
tire group also meets frequently. Each year the chap- 
ter’s work is described in a 60-page illustrated year- 
book. 

The farm is used to help teach production, and for 
service to students—no experimental work is con- 
ducted. The dairy herd consists entirely of registered, 
purebred Guernseys, the offspring being sold to stu- 
dents for projects or to the general public. 

The farm gives boys opportunity to learn practices 
not possible at home, for Kern County agriculture is 
often very specialized. Boys learn to milk, do haying 
and gardening work, and care for livestock during the 
regular laboratory periods. They often stay at the 
farm dormitories over week-ends. 





Construction of buildings is a neces-ary part of training. 
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Service Make 
Unit Importa 


NEW national consciousness of the importance 
A of health*is bringing new demands for service 

to home economics educators. In Wisconsin, city 
schools of vocational and adult education, in coopera- 
tion with the Wisconsin State Board of Health, are in- 
stituting “health rooms” for teaching youth and adult 
classes in home nursing, first aid, pre-natal and infant 
care. 

The Wisconsin State Board for Vocational and Adult 
Education and the State Department of Health have 
prepared a set of standards for such a unit, which is 
available to all city schools where the service is 
needed. The description recommends a reom 22 by 30 
feet as satisfactory and 26 by 30 feet as ample; south- 
ern exposure; cheerfully colored walls, curtains, and 
furniture; linoleum or a smooth finish floor; provisions 
for showing visual aids; furniture and equipment ar- 
ranged as in a home, i.e., kitchen, bathroom, bedroom. 


The n 
carefully worked out, and may be 
helpful to other schools contemplat- 
ing a similar community service. 

Teaching area: blackboard; desk, file, chair for 
teacher; tables and chairs for students (arranged for 
informal seating; chairs should have wide seat base) ; 
bulletin board; recessed cupboard for teaching ma- 
terial; recessed bookcase; table and chairs near book- 
case. 

Kitchen area: utility cupboards, sink and work 
counter; two-burner electric or gas plate; three work 
tables. 

Bedroom center: two beds (twin bed size); two bed- 
side tables; a 2- or 3-panel movable screen; comfort- 
able chair for invalid; foot stool; dresser. 

Bathroom center: toilet; sink; first-aid cabinet with 
supplies; cupboard. 

Storage room: cupboards; shelves. 

Cloak room (well ventilated): coat rack; rubber 
rack; umbrella rack; mirror. 

All equipment to be stored in places where it might 
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Supervisor of Homemaking Education, Wisconsin 
By Dora Rude, State Board, Vocational and Adult Education 


be found in a home, i.e., kitchen, bathroom, etc. 

Cleaning equipment: one broom, one dust pan; one 
floor mop; dust cloths, cleaning cloths, soap, scouring 
powder. 

First aid equipment: Poles for improvising stretcher 
and boards for improvising arm and leg splints (could 
be made in school shop). The suggested contents for a 
first-aid kit which follows may be considered a basic 
unit for up to,20 people and the contents doubled or 
tripled, etc., for multiples of 20. It is recommended 
that the kit be kept constantly replenished as the 
items are used. The responsibility for the kit should 
be definitely delegated to some one person. 

Two packages gauze bandage, one inch; two pack- 
ages gauze bandage, two inch; one package adhesive 
waterproof, one inch; one package sterilizer gauze, five 
yards; one package cotton, one ounce; one package 
boric acid powder, one ounce; one package ammonia, 
aromatic spirits, one ounce; one package Tr. Merthio- 
late 1:1000, or Tr. Metaphen 1:200, or Mercurochrome 
two per cent, one ounce; one large tube burn ointment, 
tannic acid jelly; one dozen sterile gauze pads, 3 by 3 
inches; two dozen triangular muslin bandage, 40 


inches square cut diagonally; one box band-aid or 
similar item, 25 strips; 20 small applicators, cotton 


wound; one bandage scissors; one tweezers; two eye- 
droppers; one metal cabinet, 9 by 10% by 25% inches; 
two screws; three dozen medium tongue depressors; 
one oral clinical thermometer. 


For the Sick Room 


Home nursing: mattress covers and pads; four stand- 
ard size pillows and two smaller ones; 12 sheets, twin- 
bed size; eight pillow cases (standard size); four pil- 
low cases (small size); four wool blankets; four wash- 
able spreads; four single cotton blankets; six bath 
towels; six washcloths; six hand towels; four tray 
covers; four napkins; four scarfs for bedside tables; 
four laundry bags; 10 butcher aprons. 

Other equipment: two trays for serving food (may 
be improvised); dishes, silverware and glassware for 
two trays; drinking tubes or straws; two foot tubs; 
two large enamel basins for bath; four small wash 
basins; one waste pail with cover; two soap dishes or 
saucers; two enamel pitchers (one or two quarts); one 
double boiler; two saucepans with covers; two tea 
kettles; two large stew kettles with covers; two flat 
pans (or emesis basins); two hot water bottles; one 
ice cap; one throat bag; 12 thermometers with cases; 
one enema outfit; two bed pans (Perfection type); 
one roll non-absorbent cotton; one roll absorbent cot- 
ton; supply of paper napkins, paper bags, paper towels, 
soft white cotton material, newspapers, cardboard car- 
tons, toilet paper, safety pins, squares of wool flannel, 


tooth picks, old silk stockings; eight bed blocks—set of 
four for each bed (height 10-12 inches, width 6-10 
inches, hole 4-6 inches deep). 


For Infant and Mother 


Infant hygiene equipment: Demonstration doll, and 
infant clothing size three months, to fit doll (infant 
size is not included in layette); sleeveless shirt, crepe 
dress; nightgown; kimono; soaker; a curity and a 
pant-ease diaper for display purposes; small basket 
bed; basket cover; mattress; rubber sheet; mattress 
pad; extra bird’s-eye diaper to cover rubber square 
used under infant; two sheets; blanket; bed spread; 
tub; extra diaper for bottom of tub; pitcher for re- 
serve hot water; table pad; flannel wrapping blanket; 
rubber sheet (same as used on bed); bath towel and 
wash cloth; bath tray, newspaper container for waste, 
bath thermometer in box, rubber soap dish with mild 
soap, bottle of mineral oil or albolene; Pyrex dish for 
bath supply of oil; jelly glasses for cotton, applicator 
stocks, and boiled water; two nursing bottles; four 
bottle caps, four nipples; one bottle brush; one jar 
for boiled drinking water; one dish towel. 

Pre-school self-help clothing: training pantie; pa- 
jamas, girl’s dress and sunsuit; boy’s suit; two-piece 
romper; romper sunsuit; knit unionsuit. 

Maternity equipment: one dress; one slip; one night- 
gown with openings to allow for nursing the baby; 
one corset; one brassiere with nursing features; one 
maternity belt with garters; one set shoulder garters; 
one maternity belt pattern; one maternity apron; one 
Ace bandage for varicose veins; one bias outing flannel 
bandage. Supplies for home delivery: one pair white 
hose; one hand brush. Sterile supplies: one bundle of 
pads; one bundle of towels; one roll of cotton (un- 
opened); one roll of gauze (unopened). 

Bed and bedding: (miniature size): one bed; four 
blocks for elevating bed; one mattress; one pillow; one 
pillow case; one rubber sheet with cloth tabs; one 
mattress pad; three sheets (one tobe folded and used 
as a draw sheet); one blanket; one spread; three news- 
paper pads (miniature size); one full-size newspaper 
pad; table (miniature siz?); two chairs (miniature 
size); breast tray and contents (miniature or standard 
size); irrigation tray and contents (miniature or 
standard size); bath tray and contents (miniature or 
standard size); one kettle for cool boiled water (mini- 
ature); one tea kettle with boiled water (miniature) ; 
one doctor’s wash basin (miniature); two solution 
basins (miniature); one kettle for boiling instruments 
(miniature); one extra basin (miniature); one plac- 
enta basin (miniature); one waste pan for floor (min- 
iature); one homemade bed pan (miniature); one hot 
water bag (miniature). 
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of retailing to the youth 
of Michigan, so that they 
might visualize better the 
career opportunities in the 
merchandising field, has been . 
a problem. There has been a 
very definite need for closer 
cooperation between retailers 
and the schools of the state in encouraging more out- 
standing high school students to explore the field of 
retailing before deciding upon a career. 

The Michigan Retail Institute has attempted to meet 
this need for a better understanding of retailing with 
the sound slide film, We Choose Retailing. 

The organization is composed of 15 affiliated trade 
associations, more than one hundred chambers of com- 
merce, and many thousands of retail stores of all 
types, sizes, and classifications from the small general 
store to the largest department store in Michigan. 
Efforts of the Institute are primarily directed toward 
problems and subjects of interest to retailing on an 
over-all basis rather than matters pertaining to any 
one trade line. 


He: to present the story 


Interesting New Personnel 


One subject of universal interest is the personnel 
problem: obtaining quality workers and improving 
them through training. For several years the Institute 
has cooperated with the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education in sponsoring training programs 
for the management and sales personnel of retail 
stores. It also has closely followed the development of 
cooperative retail training programs to the end that 
more of the talent, intelligence, and initiative so vital 


Prospective retailers Janie, Chuck, and Dick, juniors in high 
school, are in conference with Mr. Harrison, a local merchant. 


By OTIS F. COOK, 


Managing Director, Michigan 
Retail Institute, Lansing. 


to the future success of distribution might be directed 
into retailing. ‘. 

The story of retailing and its career opportunities 
has been presented to in-school youth through per- 
sonal appearances before student groups, by discus- 
sions conducted in retailer panels, and through printed 
matter. However, students seemed unable to assimi- 
late and remember such a factual, oral presentation. 
Something in the way of visual aids obviously would 
be more effective, so the film was produced with the 
very able assistance of the distributive education staff 
of the state vocational office. 

This 30-minute sound slide film is a true, unbiased, 
factual presentation in sufficient detail to meet the 
objectives set for it. 


Realism Supplied by Film Story 


We Choose Retailing presents in narrative form the 
opportunities in selling, non-selling, and executive 
positions in the retail industry. It opens on a typical 
high school campus where three members of the 
junior class who are ‘about to become seniors are dis- 
cussing summer jobs. They enter the school auditorium 
for the weekly assembly at which the speaker is Mr. 
Harrison, a dynamic, successful, local merchant, who 
feels keenly the industry’s need for presenting to high 
school youth the many opportunities for a career in 
the merchandising field. The three juniors meet him 
and are invited to visit his store the following morning. 

Mr. Harrison welcomes Janie, Chuck, and Dick in 
his office and suggests a visit to a typical “one-man” 
store so they can better visualize the major functions 
of retailing. Then, back at Harrison’s, he interprets 
his own department store organization chart in terms 
of their visit to the small “one-man” food store. He 
unfolds the more complex organization by pointing 
to department heads in his own store who shoulder 
responsibilities for the operation of non-selling di- 
visions. 
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A flash-back to a personnel department interview 
presents a chance for the employment manager to 
discuss specific job opportunities for beginners in re- 
tailing, both boys and girls, and offers a natural open- 
ing for charting the line of promotion from initial jobs 
to positions of responsibility. 


Merchandising Offers Many Careers 


This discussion provokes a question as to the need 
for sales experience by embryo merchants, Mr. Har- 
rison mentions that the too frequent under-estimation 
of the importance of selling jobs is not the case in 
his store where salespeople are finding success, job 
satisfaction, and unusual earnings. The three young- 
sters plan their futures in retailing during their dis- 
cussion with him as he expands his remarks to in- 
clude many phases of the industry which exist in a 
variety of types of retail establishments in addition 
to department stores. 

The film closes as the three juniors leave Mr. Har- 
rison’s office grateful for their opportunity to see 
behind the scenes in retailing—to learn that he, as 
a typical merchant, has enthusiastically but without 
glamorization pictured for them the jobs which are 
open to American youth in the nation’s retail stores. 

Throughout the film the purely fictitious Harrison 
company is representative of a typical, well-operated 
department store in a typical American community of 
medium size. Scenes were photographed in 26 stores 
in eight villages, towns, and cities in Michigan; the 
Harrison store is the composite result. None of the 
stores, departments, or street scenes are identified. 









The film, of course, has appeal to high school stu- 
dents in cooperative distributive education courses. 
It presents in a clear, concise manner the opportunities 
for careers in the fascinating world of retailing and 
is of special interest to every high school faculty and 
student body, to parent groups, service clubs, and 
chambers of commerce. It has a definite place in oc- 
cupation classes, homemaking, and social studies 
courses. 


Film Answers Many Questions 


It attempts to answer a multitude of questions: How 
important is retailing? What advantages will one have 
in retailing? What are the promotional chances? What 
are the qualifications for success in the field? What 
training should a person have and what will he get 
on the job? Where does one start? Is it always neces- 
sary to have sales experience to succeed? Are retailers 
interested in an employee’s success? Is it possible to 
plan a step-by-step career in retailing? 

Sufficient copies have been placed in the film li- 
brary of the State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education so that it is available on a free loan basis 
to Michigan public schools at any time. Requests from 
other sources are supplied through the Institute either 
on a loan basis or sold at production cost. 

We Choose Retailing is filling a definite need in 
Michigan, and the Institute feels amply repaid for 
the effort and expense connected with the production. 
Its favorable reception is evidenced by the fact that 
although there are 35 copies working every day, a 
rather lengthy waiting list is accumulating. 





“DREAMS” Must be Sold 


HERE is much said about huge consumer savings, 

a great backlog of deferred consumer demand, and 
the imminent production of “dream” products. Some 
surveys purport to give more or less detailed sta- 
tistics on the millions of radios, refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, electric irons, and other products which a 
buying-minded public is eager to take right off the 
shelves. But authorities in the field of distribution, 
speaking at a series of clinics on distribution of con- 
sumer goods being held in major cities and sponsored 
by local business and industrial groups and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, unanimously 
agree that such an attitude is dangerous, wishful 
thinking. 

They insist, one after the other, that dynamic, in- 
formative advertising and bare-handed selling will be 
required to keep industry running at the high pro- 
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duction schedules necessary to support the high-level 
employment on which depends the continuance of 
the nation’s high standard of living and the mainte- 
nance of the American way of life. 

They point to estimates made by experts that at 
least 50 per cent more goods must be distributed than 
in the peak pre-war year if we are to attaig the pro- 


" duction levels that will assure full employment in the 


post-war years. 

Production is not enough. Dynamic salesmanship, 
informative advertising, intelligent distribution are 
needed. For nothing happens in the chain linking pro- 
duction with consumption until somebody sells some- 
one something. 

Federal authorities estimate that 300,000 youth, 
graduating from or leaving high school, annually enter 
the retail field. Most of them enter without benefit of 
distributive training. Thousands of students training 
for agriculture, trades, industry, and home economics 
are going into jobs that call for salesmanship “know 
how.” 

















The American Municipal Association, 
at its 22nd annual conference in Chicago 
on November 17, indicated by resolu- 
tion its support of Federal aid to states 
for “training individuals for any and all 
public service occupations when such 
training wili contribute to the mainte- 
nance of good governmental practices or 
the improvement thereof.”’—AMA Wash- 
ington News Letter. 


Free, all-expense trips to Mexico for three 
teachers and a student are being offered by 
the Louis Melind Co. in connection with its 
third annual Justrite Drawing Ink Contest. 
Information on the design contest may be 
obtained by writing to the company (Chi- 
cago 10, Ill.) and mentioning the American 
Vocational Journal. 


Between Pearl Harbor and V-J Day, 
the Army and Navy reported a total of 
1,070,524 casualties. Of these, 261,608 
were killed, 651,911 wounded, 32,811 
missing, and 124,194 prisoners of war. 
These men fought for the freedom of fel- 
low men and because they believed in 
the sanctity of human life. 

But the same nation which mourns 
their loss has a home front casualty list 
which exceeds that of war. The National 
Safety Council reports 355,000 killed and 
36,000,000 injured during that period. 


More than a million fewer children were 
enrolled in high schools in 1944-45 than in 
1940-41. Seven times as many boys and 
girls aged 14 through 17 entered the labor 
market in 1943 and 1944 as in 1940. Near- 
ly 3,000,000 boys and girls of high school 
age were employed in the spring of 1945, 
according to census estimates.—The Public 
and Education, NEA. 


All indications today point to an in- 
creased school enrollment in the imme- 
diate futur@. Returning veterans, a higher 
age demand by the labor market, and an 
increased birth rate will tax the capacity 
of school buildings during the next few 
years. 


Efforts by 1945 state legislatures to raise 
child-labor standards were more extensive 
than in any preceding war year. Legislation 
to improve child-labor standards was passed 
in California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Maine, Nebraska, New*York, Rhode Island, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Oregon, Texas, 
West Virginia, lowa, Minnesota, and New 
Jersey.—National Committee for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education. 
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OUR OPPORTUNITY 


CHALLENGE and an opportunity in the education of adults 

lies before everyone engaged in the field of vocational educa- 
tion—a challenge even greater than that met by the vocational 
schools of America during the past five years in the emergency 
training of millions of adults for employment in war industries. 

The Smith-Hughes and George-Deen laws provide that at 
least one-third of the funds should be expended for part-time 
schools or classes for workers. This basic provision is important 
and vocational educators must concern themselves in carrying 
out its full intent. 

Research and invention brought about by the necessity of 
speeding the victorious end of World War II are having a carry- 
over effect upon our peacetime economy which will require 
greater attention to the training needs of out-of-school youth 
and adults. Technological changes are being made so rapidly and 
constantly that in one lifetime a person may see many new tools. 
machines, instruments, and processes applied to his job, and new 
jobs appear and disappear. This condition will be accelerated in 
the future and adults must therefore be provided with oppor- 
tunities which will enable them. to prepare themselves to meet 
their changing job responsibilities and to take advantage of new 
and better jobs. 

In order that the products of our expanded and accelerated 
economy may be effectively distributed, many persons must be 
trained for the field of distribution. 

In December the representative of the Wisconsin League of 
Municipalities requested training for municipal workers in new 
areas where training is now being recognized as essential in order 
to give the public better service. 

The changing American home needs to be studied by women 
and men to help utilize the wealth of resources available to them, 
and to meet the challenge of establishing wholesome relation- 
ships to strengthen the bonds of a satisfying home life. 

The mechanization of our farms will require training oppor- 
tunities in areas heretofore unthought of for our farm popula- 
tion. The untapped fields of training for adults and out-of-school 
youth are greater in number than those in which services are 
being given; real leadership must be shown in the development 
of training opportunities in these untapped areas of service. 

Those concerned with the administration of vocational educa- 
tion must meet this challenge through providing adequate funds, 
teaching services, and physical facilities. 

The vocational education needs of veterans, displaced war 
workers and other adults present a challenge and an opportunity 
for service. The establishment of the necessary training programs 
and services to meet these needs will help build a prosperous 
peacetime economy. 


Director, Wisconsin State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education 
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DRILL 
MILLING PRESSES 


MACHINES 





EQUIPPING your shop to meet the demands for expanded vocational 


training and adequate skill instruction need not be expensive if you requisi- 
See AtlasTools __ tion Atlas tools. 


at the Buffalo Every machine of the 4 Tool Team has thoroughly proved its precision 
Convention capabilities and durability features through the grueling production pace 


Booths 3. and 4. Of the last six years. Every fundamental tool function can be demonstrated 
and practiced on this versatile bench equipment. 





Atlas tools can help you make the most of your new tool budget because 
they are compact. You don’t buy more machining capacity than you need. 
Beyond that, they are produced with the most modern engineering tech- 
niques at substantial production economies. 


With greater teaching demands to be met by your department next 
year, it is expedient to begin planning your equipment needs early. It will 
be a pleasure to send you a copy of the latest Atlas catalog with complete 
specifications and details on all the tools. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


249 N. Pitcher Street * Kalamazoo 13D, Michigan 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational ] oureal. 
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Ralph S. Foss 


been in drydock ever since the Philadelphia 
meeting, has been downright nervous. It began 
to look as though the Ship would have to remain in 
drydock for another year because there were no bunks 
for the Crew to sleep in when they had shore leave. 

But now ‘the lusty foghorn voices of the Sturdy 
Crew have taken as their theme song “Give Me A 
Home, Where The Buffalo Roam.” Bell bottom trousers 
are being taken out of the camphor balls and made 
ready for the great trip and the gangplank is getting 
a new coat of paint. It will be lowered at Buffalo in 
February, with a large sign, “Welcome, Ye Land- 
lubbers.” The Ship will make daily trips over the 
Falls, so bring along your barrels. 

Captain Kidd Roper will be giving directions from 
the Pilot House and Long John Backus, Helmsman 
Extraordinary, will be in charge of the Steering Com- 
mittee. The Ship will be swarming with officers, from 
Captain to Steward, and all will be there to greet 
you, so head for the Ship, you Edulandlubbercators, 
and inspect every nook and corner in the Ship’s ex- 
hibit. 

Be sure to get the numbers on the exhibit card 
punched out and then deposit the card in the Ship’s 
Chest. You will be sorry when you see the prizes if 
you haven’t followed the simple instructions. All you 
have to do is be lucky and draw the right number. 

A new Log will be started at Buffalo, Year One, 
Atomic Era. So come aboard, one and all, and get us 
off to a good start. 

Nautically yours, 
Deck Officer— 


T:-. swashbuckling Crew of the Ship, which has 


Exhibitors at Buffalo 
AVA CONVENTION 





Give Me A Home Where The Buffalo Roam 





Allyn and Bacon, Boston, Mass. 

American Handicrafts Company, East Orange, N. J. 
American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. 
American Type Founders Sales Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Atlas Press Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Barrett Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bavinco Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Brodhead-Garrett, Cleveland, Ohio 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cincinnati Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Delta Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
DeVry Corporation, Chicago, It!. 

DeWalt Products Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

Dick, A. B., Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Dictaphone Corporation, New York, N. Y.° 
Dietzgen, Eugene, Company, New York, N. Y. 
Dixie. Canner Company, Athens, Ga. 

Do-All Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Engineering Manufacturing Company, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Fellowcrafters, Inc., Boston, Mass. ; 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
General Finishes Sales and Services Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

Heath, D. C., & Company, Boston, Mass. 
International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, Mich. 

Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, N. Y. 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill. 

Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, New York, N. Y. 
Post, Frederick, Company, Chicago, HI. 
Prentice-Hall Company, New York, N. Y. 

School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. 

Sheldon, E. H., Muskegon, Mich. 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 
Southwestern Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Standard Electric Time Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Stanley Tools Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Starrett, L. S., Company, Athol, Mass. 

Van Nostrand, D., Company, New York, N. Y. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Des Moines, lowa 
Wallace, J. D., Chicago, Ill. 

Western Materials Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Vocational Texts that HELP THE TEACHER 


Practical Marine 
Electricity 
By S. N. LeCount and 


H. S. Dusenbery 


Highly recommended by the Super- 
visor of Shipyard Training for the 
U. S. Maritime Commission “for all 
those who wish to make a career for 
themselves in marine electricity be- 
cause it is simple, concise and com- 
plete, and contains the specific things 
a marine electrician must know.” 
Written by practical men, this book 
provides a course that will produce 
employable workers. $ 


SEND FOR COPIES | 
ON APPROVAL 


Let us send you copies of 
these texts to look over 
NOW, so that you will 
have time to requisition 
the number you will need 
for next terms’ classes. 


Principles 
of Radio for 
Operators 


By Ralph Atherton 


Clear, practical instruction in the op- 
erating principles of all parts of radio, 
including antennas, with full details 
about commercial equipment and pro- 
cedures for construction, operation, 
and repair. The material is presented 
in units most convenient for class 
work. Many of the unusually effective 
teaching aids used in the intensive 
Navy training are included. $3.75 





Machine Shop Operations 


By Lewis E. King 
Published: 
LATHE OPERATIONS; MILLING MACHINE OPERATIONS. 


Each $1.75 
Coming: 


SHAPER OPERATIONS; BENCH OPERATIONS; 
GRINDER OPERATIO:'S 


Written by the head of the Machine Shop Department in the 
Detroit Aero Mechanics Vocational High School, these manuals 
supply the technical information and guidance needed to keep 
all the students in a shop class working effectively all of the 
time. Their complete instruction on the machine and its parts, 
on setting the machine and the work for each operation, and 
on the various “tricks of the trade” insure good work without 
waste or damage. 


J o a 
Engineering Preview 
By L. E. Grinter and Others 
Widely recommended by admissions advisers in engineering 
colleges as an excellent guide and preparation for high school 


students. Gives a complete “preview” of the basic work and 
skills required in engineering or technical work. $4.50 


Shop Job Sheets in Radio 


By R. N. Auble 


Book 1: Fundamentals; Book 2: Service Problems. 
Each $1.50 

Used in Signal Corps training, the material in these shop man- 
uuals has been perfected for the most thorough and practical 
kind of training. Step-by-step exercises, each renee pe te by 
large clear diagrams, in the practical application of electrical 
principles to the various radio components, in the use of the 
serviceman’s tools, and in the actual construction of power sup- 
plies, amplifiers, receivers and transmitters. 


Introduction to Practical Radio 


By D. J. Tucker 


Gives the beginner the thorough knowledge of the indispensa- 
ble essentials he must have for any kind of radio work. Written 
in the simplest, clearest English, with helpful explanations of 
the necessary mathematics at the points where it is needed. $3.00 


Aerodynamics y 1. k. Parkinson 


An excellent introduction to this subject for high school stu- 
dents, simply written, covering all essentials, and including 
much practical reference data. $2.25 


To be published this winter 





Aircraft Woodwork 
By R. H. Drake 


Gives all the practical instruction and information needed to 
obtain an aircraft mechanics license in woodwork, including 
the necessary background knowledge of woods as well as com- 
plete instruction in the use of woodworking tools, glues, dopes, 
etc; in blue-print reading; and in the step-by-step construc- 
tion and repair of the various wood and fabric-covered parts 
of aircrnft. $3.50 (Probable) 


Plastie Craft 


By E. S. DeWick and John Cooper 


Prepared by teachers who have instituted plastics work in hun- 
dreds of schools, this is a richly illustrated how-to-do-it book 
on handcraft work in plastics suitable for use in any kind of 
shop—metal, wood, or general. Complete information on mod- 
ern plastic materials and over 100 projects offering the teacher 
a wide choice according to the tools available. 


$4.25 (Probable) 


aR Sa 
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More Milk | 


3 recent tests on a large dairy herd, a two-man team 
machine-milked 54 cows in an hour. That’s just about 
a cow a minute. They were using the new correct milk- 
ing method which often cuts milking time in half. 
Time and labor are saved, more milk is obtained, herd 
profits are increased, and the danger of mastitis is 
lessened. The new method can be used on herds of 
any size, whether machine or hand-milked. 


To prepare your cows for a quick letdown of milk, 
first massage the udder vigorously for 20 seconds with 
a very warm cloth (130°F.), wrung out of a chlorine 
(250 parts per million)-solution. Second, draw two or 
three streams from each quarter into a strip cup— 
which removes milk of high bacterial count and per- 
mits inspection for abnormal milk indicating mastitis. 
‘These two steps stimulate the cow’s milk glands and 
cause her to let down in about 40 seconds. Milking 
should be started within a minute after udder massage 
and finished within four minutes, including brief strip- 
ping either by hand or machine. It is good practice 
to sterilize teat cups in a chlorine solution after each 
cow is milked. 

Most cows respond to this correct milking method. 
Giving heifers an occasional udder massage before 
they freshen helps develop them into fast milkers. In 
the case of cows not previously trained for fast milk- 
ing, most of them will respond to faster milking if 
milking time is shortened gradually to from three to 
four minutes. 


An excellent illustrated circular which gives full 
details on this method of milking may be obtained 
from the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Or inquiries may be made to your County Agent 
or nearest Agricultural Experiment Station. 


In Fewer 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


The successful farmer is a businessman who works his land to 
produce a fair return on invested capital. The capital which he 
uses comes from accumulated savings of his own, or the sav- 
ings of others that he has borrowed from a bank or elsewhere. 

He invests those savings in land, buildings, machinery, seed, 
livestock and in other things necessary for himself and his 
family to produce crops and to live. 

When he figures out his results at the end of the year, he, 
like all other businessmen, measures his success by the returns 
he makes on his savings and the borrowed savings. Failures in 
farming, like failures in other businesses, are due to operations 
that, over a period of years, fail to average a fair return on the 
money invested—with the result that the Savings are either 
withdrawn or lost. 


HEATED FARROWING PENS 


National averages show that out of every 10 pigs far- 
rowed, only 6 live to be weaned. Anything that will 
decrease that mortality is important, because every pig 
saved means added profit. One of the greatest pig- 
savers for early pigs is heat in the farrowing quarters. 








WHEN THE GOING IS TOUGH 
WE TURN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


by 
Professor A. E. Darlow, Oklahoma A. & M. 
Professor Darlow is at present at Shrivenham 
American University in England, helping to rehabilitate 
the agriculture of war-torn Europe. 


The importance of agriculture and agricultural produc- 
tion was certainly impressed on the average Briton during 
the war. Food and food production for fighting men and 
working women were items of first importance. The 
English farmer did a marvelous job of increasing and 
maintaining production. 

Many have thought that all the effort was on crop 
production. This is not the fact. Despite the need for 
all the human food it was possible to produce, the farm- 
ers and breeders of Britain have maintained their herds 
and flocks. There were some shifts and changes in live- 
stock production but the importance of livestock to 
agriculture and the importance of livestock production 
to human welfare were never more fully realized. 

Here is a lesson for us all. It isn’t theory, but fact 
brought into sharpest focus in a people’s fight for exist- 
ence—that nothing is more important to a nation’s economy 
than her agriculture, and nothing is more necessary to good 
agriculture than a balanced livestock program. 





Only a little warmth is necessary to remove the chill 
and dampness. Many successful hog raisers use a stove 
in one end of the farrowing house. Others use elec- 
trically heated pig “‘brooders’’ placed in each pen. The 
low cost of either method is paid for many times over 
in pigs saved. 





GOOD SEED 


It takes good seed to grow good crops. One of the 
greatest mistakes of some farmers is to use poor seed. 
Poor seed is always unprofitable. Choose crop seeds 
carefully. No amount of hard work, plowing and cul- 
tivation will overcome inherited low yield character- 
istics, any more than good feeding and care can make 
@ prime animal out of a scrub. 





MINERAL SUPPLEMENT FOR 
WINTER FEEDING CATTLE 


It has long been known that minerals are necessary for 
the health of animals and even for life itself. Those 
minerals most likely to be lacking in winter feeds are 
calcium or lime, phosphorus, and common salt. Many 
of the roughages fed to cattle may be short in minerals 
or grown on soils of low fertility. When cattle are fed 
such feeds they must be supplied with a mineral sup- 
plement containing salt, lime and phosphorus. Also 
valuable in this mineral supplement are small quantities 
of other so-called “‘trace elements”’ such as cobalt, iron, 
manganese, copper and iodine. Although only small 
amounts of these latter minerals are needed, each plays 
a part in building a strong, healthy animal, 
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COLUMN 
Profits Mean Progress’. 


If someone offered you a deal which 

gave you a chance to make about 1% 

of the price your steers, hogs, or lambs 

sell for we doubt if you’d get very en- 

thused about it. The profit margin 
would be too small—about 35¢ on a $35 hog, or only 
$35 profit on 100 hogs. 

Swift & Company makes thousands of such very 
low-profit deals every day in the year. At the end of 
the year 1945, for instance, we came out with a profit 
of only 9/10 of a cent per dollar of sales on our total 
volume. 

The meat packing industry is highly competitive, 
and many of its products are very perishable. But 
like you, or any other able businessman, we want to 
make more profit than that 9/10 of 1% on our busi- 
ness. Profits mean progress, and in order to progress, 
everyone—producers and meat packers alike—must 
receive more than barely enough to meet expenses. 

Producers of livestock and other farm products got 
75¢ of each dollar we received from the sale of all our 
products, including hides, wool, and all by-products. - 
You may well ask, ““‘Where did the remaining 25¢ of 
that dollar go?’’ The answer is: 12.3¢ went to all plant 
and office employes who prepare and market these 
farm and ranch products; transportation took another 
2¢; supplies (fuel, barrcls, boxes, salt, sugar, etc.) cost 
5.1¢; taxes 1.4¢; other necessary expenses 3.3¢. And 
that left just 9/10 of a cent out of the average sales 
dollar for the development and protection of the busi- 


ness and as a return to the 
people who have invested EN Simb son. 
Agricultural Research Dept. 








their savings in Swift & 
q Company. 














Soda Bill Sez: 


... that agriculture is about like farming, only 
in farming you do it. 


... that the hardest thing to learn about farm- 
ing is getting up at 5:00 A.M. 


Swift & Company Chicaco s 1uinors 


Martha Logans Recipe for 
HUNTER’S STYLE DINNER 


Yield: 8 Servings 


1 large bunch celery (about 1 pound) 
3 large onions (about 22 pounds) 
% cup lard 

2% pounds fresh pork shoulder 

1 cup canned mushrooms 

Cut up celery and onions. Fry in half of the lard until transparent in a 
heavy iron pan. Cut up the pork into small pieces. Brown well in remaining 
lard. Cover and cook over low heat for 30 minutes. Cook spaghetti in 
2 quarts boiling salted water 15 to 20 minutgs. Drain. Add tomatoes, lima 
beans, mushrooms, browned pork, onions ont celery. Season well. Cook 
over low heat or in a slow oven (325°F.) for 30 minutes. 


\ Note: This is excellent when warmed over 


7 ounce package spaghetti 

2 cups cooked or canned tomatoes 
2 cups cooked or canned lima beans 
1 tablespoon salt 


$400 IN CASH PRIZES 


Write us a letter (not over 500 words), on ““Methods Em- 
ployed by Meat Packers in Marketing Meats, Poultry, 
Eggs, Butter, and Cheese.” 

For the best letter we will give prizes as follows: First, 
$75; Second, $50; Third, $25; Next ten, $10; Next thirty, 
$5. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. Contest closes May 1, 
1946. We will gladly send you booklets giving information 
on marketing methods. Address Letter Contest, Depart- 
ment 128, Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
9, Illinois. 








OuR CITY COUSIN 


UTTLE COUSIN 

FROM THE CITY 
STOPPED TO PET 

THE PRETTY KITTY... 
WHAT A Pity! 














* * . NUTRITION 


1S OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS ” 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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N ALABAMA a ma- 

jority of the high 

school vocational home a 
economics and agriculture simile 
departments are housed in The h 
a separate building spe- this : 
cially designed for these signed 
two programs. This build- philos 
ing is known as the Voca- — 
tional Building and is lo- |g Mf: * 
cated so that it is easily os 
accessible to the central mospI 
school plant. The first com- oo 
bination building of this —_ 
type was constructed at rom 
Reform in 1922. — 

Some of the advantages ° 8 
of the combination build- — 
ing for agriculture and — 
home economics are readi- 
ly apparent. Possibilities 
are increased for joint 
work through combined 
classes and class exchange 
farmers and homemakers 
may enter the vocational 
department without -dis- 
turbing the entire school. 
Patrons seem more at ease 
in the separate building; 
adult classes, club pro- 
grams, and group meetings 
may be held at night with- 
out opening the main 
pipes ee ee school building; noise 
from shop and laboratory 
work is removed from the 
main building; patrons, 
students, and teachers take 
more interest and pride in 
the department; and the 
fire insurance rate for the 
total school plant is re- 
duced. 

The floor plan illustrat- 

ed here is one of several! 
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d Teachers Find Many Advantages in this Vecational Building 


OMBINATION Building 


By: Ruth Stovall, 


Assistant Supervisor, Home 
Economics Education, Alabama 


T. L. Faulkner, 


Assistant Supervisor, Agricul- 
tural Education, Alabama 


similar plans in use in the state. 
The home economics department in 
this combination building was de- 
signed to carry out the fundamental 
philosophy that vocational home 
economics is education for family 
life; therefore, the home economics 
rooms should be as homelike in at- 
mosphere and physical facilities as 
is possible in a school situation. The 
combination building represents 
more nearly a home situation than 
does the home economics depart- 
ment which is located in the main 
school building. A _ living-dining 
room, a foods laboratory, a clothing 
laboratory, and a laundry unit are 
included in each department. 

In order that meal preparation 
may be taught in a natural, prac- 
tical situation, the foods area in- 
cludes family-size unit kitchens 
with equipment within the levels 
attainable by families in the school 
community, The laundry unit is in- 
cluded in the foods area. The out- 
side entrance to this room makes 
for ease in receiving produce and 
for cleaning. 


Flexibility in the Plan 


The clothing laboratory provides 
space for instruction in clothing as 
well as an area for general class- 
work, FHA activities, adult work, 
large group meetings, and banquets. 
It can be adapted to instruction in 
child development, home nursing, 
first aid, and home improvement. 
Portable equipment needed in 
teaching these units is stored in a 
convenient space provided for this 
purpose, 
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Building for agriculture and home economics at Foley, Alabama 


The homelike living-dining area 
with the fireplace, attractive fur- 
nishings, and architectural features 
designed to conform with those 
found in the home is used as a lab- 
oratory for teaching home decora- 
tion, furniture arrangement, light- 
ing, and room care. It offers an op- 
portunity for the home economics 
department to set standards attain- 
able for homes in the school-com- 
munity. 

This room provides an attractive 
environment for discussion groups, 
FHA Council meetings, forums, 
home project conferences, consulta- 
tions, and small classes. It serves as 
a center for serving meals, enter- 
taining guests, and for other social 
activities. The outside entrance to 
the living room makes it usable for 
community gatherings and adult 
work without interference with 
other groups working in the labora- 
tory areas. 

The linking of the living-dining, 
clothing, and foods areas, as shown 
in the plan, insures maximum use 
of these rooms in teaching, Many 
times diversified activities go on 
simultaneously without interfering 
with each other, and yet all work is 
under the supervision of the home 
economics teacher. 


Agriculture Space Includes Shop 


The agricultural department in 
the combination building is planned 
to provide a combination classroom 
and FFA chapter room. FFA para- 
phernalia is appropriately arranged 
and can be kept in order since the 


room is used only for agriculture. 
Magazine racks, bulletin boards, 
bulletin files, reference book 
shelves, and other teaching ma- 
terials are arranged for ready use. 

The farm shop adjoins the class- 
room. Toolrooms, storage-rooms, 
lumber racks, and individual tool 
lockers are provided in this section. 
At one end of the large shoproom is 
the iron shop with forges, metal 
working tools, and equipment. The 
roomy, compact arrangement saves 
steps for the teacher and enables 
easy supervision of boys at work in 
all rooms at the same time, when 
desired. 

The teacher’s office provides a 
private working space for planning 
work, making reports, and for in- 
dividual conferences with the boys 
and farmers. 

Two possible disadvantages of the 
separate building for vocational 
home economics and agriculture are 
that it may tend to create an atti- 
tude among some teachers, students, 
and parents that the vocational de- 
partment is separate from _ the 
school, and classes passing from one 
building to another take more time 
and students may be exposed to the 
cold or rain. 

Improvements which would make 
a combination building for agricul- 
ture and home economics more ad- 
vantageous than the one illustrated 
here would include rest room facil- 
ities, more adequate storage space, 
additional space for farm shop, and 
workshop space for furniture re- 
pair, refinishing, and similar activ- 
ities. 
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CHALLENGE 
to Leadership 


By R. D. Bundy, 


Supervisor, Trades and Industries, 
Cleveland Public Schools 


NEW tractor was delivered to 
a farmer. It was equipped 
with two adjustable head lights and 
a spotlight attached to the rear end. 
When asked why he had added a 
rear spotlight he replied, “That is 
to see where I have been.” 
Vocational education has traveled 
a long way toward the objectives 
which were set up by those stalwart 
pioneers, Prosser, Allen, Wright, 
and Cushman. The course which 
they charted has been proven true 
in good times and bad, but the wise 
skipper makes doubly sure through 
frequent soundings along the way. 
It is well, therefore, to pause and 
take stock, evaluate successes and 
failures, to look within ourselves as 
vocational teachers, supervisors and 
administrators for those attributes 
necessary for the virility and growth 
of vocational education, It is easy 
to grow old in service, to take a 
permanent set and lose sight of op- 
portunities to serve. This growing 
old in service is not due nearly so 
much to age as it is to a lack of 
insight, initiative, willingness to 
serve, and breadth of vision. 


Alert Leadership 


Vocational education is geared to 
a changing reality. Its objectives 
may not change but its methods, 
concepts, and procedures are sub- 
ject to change without notice. Vo- 
cational education’s value to society 
is dependent upon, and directly 
proportional to, its ability to meet 
these changing conditions. 

A trade instructor who does not 
keep abreast of developments in his 
trade soon loses sight of this pro- 
cession. His entry into the old- 
timer class in rapid indeed, and 
even though he may have seniority 
sufficient to insure tenure as a 
teacher, he is brushed aside by the 
trade. Vocational education, so far 
as he is concerned, ceases to be a 
challenge and in turn takes on the 
pattern of his lethargy. 

The prevention of this “growing 
old” in services is one of the major 


problems of supervisors and admin- 
istrators. Not only are they re- 
sponsible for policies, program 
planning, and supervision, but they 
must furnish that leadership and 
stimulation which is necessary to 
keep vocational education abreast of 
the times. It is unfortunate that 
good supervisors and administra- 
tors grow old in years. Vocational 
education, however, is greater than 
is any one administrator or group 
of administrators. It therefore be- 
hooves vocational leadership to be 
on the alert against that slowing-up 
process. Perhaps the farmer’s idea, 
of directing a spotlight so as to 
illuminate the ground he had cov- 
ered, has merit. 

Vocational education, conceived 
during World War I, tested in pros- 
perity and depression, was sud- 
denly called upon to train the na- 
tion for a global war in the shortest 
possible time. The shock of this 
sudden overload brought out a few 
weaknesses, some of. which were 
at the higher levels of administra- 
tive and organizational. responsi- 
bility. Inadequate comprehension of 
the load’s magnitude and lack of 
speed on the “uptake” also con- 
tributed to an opening for addition- 
al training agencies to be set up. 
Even so, the vocational people di- 
rected their attention and energies 
to the job at hand. 


Meeting World War Il Emergencies 


While the training of workers for 
specific skills in the shortest pos- 
sible time involved a departure 
from the usual practice of voca- 
tional education, the technique of 
job analysis remained the same, 
teaching skill retained its place of 
importance, Contacts which had 
been made with business, trades, 
industry, and agriculture during 
peace years furnished the under- 
standing of the job which had to be 
done. 

The accomplishment can be cred- 
ited primarily to actual experience 
in the vocational field plus the con- 


tacts which through years had es- 
tablished confidence in vocational 
service. Without such background 
there would have been no “on-the- 
job training” for war workers. Ad- 
ministrators without trade and in- 
dustrial background considered the 
job ended when the last of the un- 
employed and WPA workers were 
trained in the high school shops. 
On-the-job training was a most 
natural step to take and assumed 
even greater proportions in some 
localities than pre-employment 
training. There was a close correla- 
tion in all instances between in- 
dustrial experience and_ success 
achieved in on-the-job training. 

It is well then to keep the rear 
view spotlight focused on the source 
of this “know how,” which origi- 
nates in actual experience and 
thrives on a continuing relationship 
with the field to be served. It is well 
also for vocational people to appre- 
ciate and retain the techniques and 
tempo of industrial accomplish- 
ment. 

Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers was a program cut 
by vocational craftsmen to fit emer- 
gency needs. The principle of 
spending Federal money in local 
communities for projects which will 
benefit the entire nation is a well- 
accepted fact. Making vocational 
education available more generally 
is not too great a step to take. The 
need is apparent, and the technique 
is not strange. 


Streamlining for Peacetime 


Vocational education should ac- 
cept this challenge of greater. serv- 
ice and go about the business of ful- 
filling its destiny as a co-partner 
in the councils of educators. Through 
its methods of breaking down a job 
into its elements—simple repetitive 
elements — mass production in 
America has been built. By the very 
nature of its service, the reorgan- 
izing of subject material and re- 
moving dilution through a boiling- 
down process to an essential con- 
centrate should be a _ continuous 
procedure. 

The Army used this concentrate 
technique in training and the men 
wrote home about it: “If we had 
been taught like this in high school 
we could have completed the four 
years in two and would have known 
more when we got through.” This 
may or may not be true. However, 
these men are coming home now 
and educators are experiencing 
problems of fitting veterans into 
the usual program of education. 
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Much has been said about frills 
in education. In this streamlined 
pattern which is shaping up, a new 
interpretation may be placed on 
frills; namely, as material in any 
subject which is not boiled down 
to its essential elements. 

Education of tomorrow must be 
able to “package” the related sub- 
ject material in concentrated form 
to fit specific needs, and substitute 
material of live value for certain 
time-honored topics that seem to 
have little or no connection with 
the life of the pupil. 

The teacher of tomorrow must be 
a skilled artisan in fitting these 
packages into the pattern so as to 
bring out relationships in the proj- 
ect to be learned. 

Teacher qualifications and teach- 
er-training will need re-evaluating, 
as well as reshaping to meet the 
new requirements. It will be essen- 
tial that the teacher continually be 
in touch with the developments in 
his field. 


Keeping Abreast of the Atomic Age 


This new education will, by its 
very nature, require alertness and 


. ability to meet sudden changes in’ 


training demand, either within the 
school, the industry, or both. It 
will exact a stronger attitude for 
service. It must take on the like- 
ness of the age in which it is serv- 
ing. 

Science has revolutionized man’s 
world, but has not changed man. 
Would it be too optimistic to pre- 
dict that vocational education will 
demonstrate leadership in a pro- 
gram which will raise man’s intelli- 
gence to the point where he will be 
able to employ the implements of 
science for the building up of an 
abundant life? 

The nation is deeply concerned 
over the whole training problem. 
It is resolving itself into the ques- 
tion: Shall vocational education be 
extended to broader fields of serv- 
ice and take its rightful place in the 
education of youth for a work-a- 
day world? 

This is the challenge which the 
vocational schools of America are 
facing. It is the imprint of war 
upon education. Whether or not 
Federal money is channeled down 
through the public schools for such 
training depends in large measure 
on what is done now. It is possible 
to meet this challenge aggressively. 
We can establish the right, as edu- 
cators, to hold our place in this 
program to serve the world of to- 
morrow. 
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Veterans Pick Vocational 
Schools for Training 


200 veterans are enrolled in trade 
and industrial classes at the 
University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas. Along with specific occupa- 
tional training, veterans are offered 
courses particularly designed to 
give students with little formal ed- 
ucation an opportunity to obtain 
much of the background informa- 
tion necessary for success in post- 
high school courses. Included are 
units in English, drafting, industrial 
arithmetic, and industrial physics. 

74 veterans are reported attend- 
ing various courses in the San An- 
tonio Vocational and Technical 
School, San Antonio, Texas. This 
veterans training is under the di- 
rection of William G. Behrens. 

102 veterans were enrolled in 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., up to October 1. 
They were scattered throughout 
various classes. A full-time veteran 
adviser has been appointed from 
the faculty to supervise the GI’s 
training. The Veterans Administra- 
tion also has®@assigned a training 
officer, to supervise rehabilitation 
training. 





Veterans Get Directory 
of Courses in Wisconsin 


HE Milwaukee School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education al- 
ready has over 200 veterans en- 
rolled, according to C. L. Greiber, 
state director of vocational and 
adult education. Courses are de- 


‘signed to meet the needs and de- 


sires of the veterans. In addition to 
those regularly offered, there are 
new courses in office management, 
CPA, county service officer train- 
ing, landscape gardening, and finger 
printing. 

A directory of all the courses 
available in the schools of vocation- 
al and adult education is being pre- 
pared, so that returning veterans in 
the state may learn where specific 
courses may be had. This directory 
will be published by the Wisconsin 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 

E. H. Gibson, formerly state chief 
of training, War Manpower Com- 
mission, has been added to the staff 
of the State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education to devote his 
entire time to problems of the edu- 
cation of returning veterans, 





Leading Vocational 
Textbooks Selected 


from the 
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COMMERCIAL ART OF 
SHOW CARD LETTERING 


by James Eisenberg, chairman Art Department, 
Bok Vocational High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This sound exposition of the art and tech- 
nique of free-hand brush lettering was 
written by a teacher who understands stu- 
dents’ needs. It is basic, but complete— 
a highly informative manual of asting 
value to students of show card lettering, 
printing, advertising, layout, and allied 
fe lds. Mestrated 147 pp. $2.75 


BISHOP, C. C. 
ALTERNATING CURRENTS 
FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS 
I, 424 pp. $2.50 


HEITNER J., SHIDLE, N. G. and BIS- 
SELL, T. A. 

ELEMENTS OF AUTOMOTIVE 

MECHANICS I. 395 pp. $1.92 
McMACKIN, F. J. and SHAVER, J. H. 

S OF 

THE SHOPS I, 444 pp. $2.50 
SACKS, R. J 

THEORY AMD PRACTICE OF 

— Il, 383 pp. $2.80 
LOCKREY, A. J. 

PLASTICS IN THE SCHOOL 

HOME WORKSHOP 2nd Ed. 

SVENSEN, C. L. 


MACHINE DRAWING 
3rd. Ed. 


AND 
Hl. 233 pp. $2.75 


M1. 280 pp. $2.50 


PACK, G. 
AND ENAMELLING 
JEWELRY 377 pp. $2.50 


SWOOPES 
LESSONS IN PRACTICAL 
ELECTRICITY. New Edition 
ready 1946. 


From the Henry Ford Apprentice 
and Trade-school Series: 


NADON, J. M. and GELMINE, B. J. 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICITY = a 


WAGENER, A. M. and ARTHUR, H. R. 
MAE Se ce 
Kaa 1. 306 pp. $2. 28 (cloth) $1.60 (paper) 


inaiiaiee A. M. and ARTHUR, H.R. 
WORKBOOK ON MACHINE SHOP 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 
HI: 188 pp. $1.00 (paper) 


WAGENER, A. M. and ARTHUR, H.R. 
DRAFTSMAN’S 
MW MANDBOOK iad III. 804 pp. $4.50 


NICHOLSON, F. and JONES, F. 
BLUEPRINT READING: 
UNDERSTANDING SHOP 
PRACTICES 


PAULL, J. H. 
STRIAL SHEET 
METAL DRAWING I. 153 pp. $1.50 


PAULL, J. H. and SGRO, C. L. 
APPLIED MECHANICAL 
DRAWING I. 204 pp. $1.50 


Examination copies will be sent on 

request, and all delegates to the 

American Vocational Association con- 
d other im oe rtant yo 

these and other portan 

the Van Nostrand booth, number 56. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


i. 141 pp. $2.00 


250 Fourth Avenue New York 3, New York 
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HEATH books in 
vocational education 


V ocational Homemaking 


Seventeen up-to-date and live- 
ly texts and references covering 
the entire field of homemaking. 


Vocational 
Business Education 


Bookkeeping, accounting, short- 
hand, typing, and office prac- 
tice texts of proved vocational 
value. 


Trade and Technical 
Education 


Specialized mathematics texts 
for electricians, machinists, 
draftsmen, and tool and die 
makers will be ready this fall. 


Industrial Arts 


Look for Heath announcements 
concerning a brand new indus- 
trial arts series. 


Guidance and Occupa- 
tional Information 


One of the best guidance books 
_ of 1945 is on the Heath list. 


Related Studies 


Mathematics, science, social 
studies, English. Heath has 
them! 


BOD 


See our representative 
at the AVA exhibit or 
write to: 


D.C. HEATH & CO. 
Vocational Department 
285 Columbus Avenue 

Boston 16, Mass. 











NEW Plans—Programs—Buildings 


For Vocational Education 


OUSTON, Texas: A_ $7,500,000 

building program for the Hous- 
ton Independent School District is 
being planned to give special em- 
phasis to an expansion of industrial 
training in the city’s senior high 
schools. With the opening of seven 
new trade and industrial classes in 
senior high schools this year, voca- 
tional training becomes available in 
six of the seven white high schools, 
and all three of the Negro high 
schools in Houston. 

Houston College for Negroes has 
acquired the building at 1227 Dart 
Street formerly used for War Pro- 
duction Training. Current enroll- 
ment is well over 200. Twelve vo- 
cational classes are either in op- 
eration or planned to start soon. In- 
cluded are courses in auto me- 
chanics, auto body and fender re- 
pair, blacksmithing and forging, 
carpentry and cabinetmaking, weld- 
ing, electric appliance repair, ma- 
chine tool operation,#radio service, 
shoe repair, and tailoring. A new 
vocational building is under con- 
struction and when completed will 
provide facilities for additional 
courses not possible at the present 
Dart Street center. J. J. Abernathy, 
formerly of Prairie View, is super- 
visor of the vocational program. 

Corpus Christi, Texas: In order 
to meet present and anticipated 
needs, the Corpus Christi Junior 
College is planning construction of 
a shop building to house vocational 
shops and laboratories. Trade and 
industrial classes are to be provided 
on a post-high school level. Plans 
are being drawn for the new build- 
ing. Funds are already available. 
Construction will begin when build- 
ing materials and labor are to be had. 

West Texas: Five West Texas cen- 
ters have shop buildings under con- 
struction, and four others have 
plans for expanding their programs. 
Amarillo, Borger, Childress, Den- 
ver City, and Seminole hope to have 
their new shop buildings ready for 
occupation some time during the 
school year. 

Dallas, Texas: Acting to meet an 
increasing need for preparatory 
training by veterans and other 
adults in the city, the Dallas Board 
of Education has established the 
Dallas Vocational School in the 
building formerly occupied by its 
War Production Training School at 


2222 Ross Ave. The Dallas School 
System purchased a building ex- 
clusively for the War Production 
Training program during the early 
days of that program. When the 
needs for emergency training 
passed, conversion of the school for 
“regular” trade -and_ industrial 
training was planned as a logical 
and necessary step. Classes are at 
present filled largely with veterans 
receiving instruction in auto me- 
chanics, radio service, refrigeration 
and air conditioning. 

Long Beach, Calif.: Money is 
available for erecting the Technical 
Institute as soon as detailed plans 
can be worked out. It will be five 
stories high with 350-foot frontage. 

Santa Monica, Calif.: The Santa 
Monica Technical School has in- 
cluded jewelry engraving as a new 
trade and industrial program. 

Emporia, Kans.: Emporia State 
Teachers College starts a year-round 
training program in distributive 
education which is sponsored joint- 
ly with the Kansas State Board for 
Vocational Education. The Emporia 
state program has for its objec- 
tives: (1) To train teachers in dis- 
tributive education. Under this pro- 
gram students combine actual busi- 
ness experience with classroom in- 
struction, They work in retail stores 
under the supervision of a trained 
executive in addition to receiving 
special instruction. (2) To train 
students for careers in retail busi- 
ness. This program provides a com- 
prehensive education for business 
with courses in accounting, law, fi- 
nance, personnel, economics, and 
organization, as well as in market- 
ing and retail selling. The training 
combines basic principles with 
practical business experience on the 
job, and leads to the bachelor of 
science in commerce degree. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: The Frank 
Wiggins Trade School shows a 13 
per cent increase in enrollment over 
last year; 45 per cent are males and 
55 per cent females. Eight new 
teachers have been added to the 
staff. Six more are contemplated 
as soon as available. Regular long- 
term training programs are replac- 
ing short unit war courses. Appren- 
tice coordinators have been ap- 
pointed for the refrigeration, sheet 
metal, plumbing, and_ electrical 
trades. 
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WHAT IS A VOCATION? 


A practical occupation, gainful to the individual and economically contributory to society 
at large, entered into, followed, made interesting and profitable through inherent inclina- 


tion and séund school guidance. 


Why Crafts in Vocational Education? 


DESIGN is the root and trunk of 
productive industry; a leading air- 
plane manufacturer advertises design 
as the reason for airline preference 
for its ships . . . a treasured rug is 
valued for the visible design of 
beauty and its endtring design of 
warp and woof... a machine tool, 
an intricate screw machine product, 
a bound and printed book, ad infini- 


INVESTIGATE... 


ALUMINUM 
COPPER, SILVER 


tum... all depend upon and spring 
from design. 


CRAFTWORK today is recognized as 
vital in useful education, the one sure 
means -of fostering creative ability 
and translating basic design simul- 
taneously into comprehensible beau- 
ty, individual success and national 
wealth. 


LEATHER TEXTILE 


PROJECTS with TOOLS and EQUIPMENT for their accomplishment, together with books, instruc- 


tion manuals and design sheets, as described in Fellowcrafters’ new 60-page catalog (free when re- 


quested on your school letterhead). 


2804-A 
eee 2 352 7A 














FREE ON REQUEST. . 


3538. RAWHIDE MALLET 2” diam. 
Accepted type and of sufficient 
weight for easy smooth-surface form- 
ing of metals. Does not mar. Ea. 
$1.45, doz. $15.95. 3601. PLASTIC 
MALLET 1%” diam. 5 oz. head. 
Craftsman can grind, shape and pol- 
ish to suit own ideas. Ea. $1.70, doz. 


$18.00. 3527A. METAL FORMING 
HAMMER, STEEL. 16 oz. Proper de- 
sign for all metal forming. Both ends 
highly polished. Ea. $2.50, doz. 
$27.50. 112. LEATHER PUNCH. 
Superior construction with parallel 
jaw action. 8” length provides good 
leverage for easy operation. 6 tubes. 


Positive, adjustable spacing guide. 
Ea. $5.00, doz. $55.00, CHIP CARV- 
ING KNIVES. American-made from 
finest knife steel. 544” overall. Ex- 
posed blade 244”. 2804-A. SLICING 
KNIFE. Ea. $1.00, doz. $11.00. 
2805-A. STICKING -KNIFE, Ea. 
$.90, doz. $9.90. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


IN 27 CITIES 





SOISE, IDAHO, The _— Shop, 
8OSTON 15, MASS., Gledhill Bros., Inc., 663 Bea- 


SOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters’, Inc 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, 
CHICAGO 10, ILL., 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 


— 2, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 
DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 


FEBRUARY, 


ATLANTA 1, GA., ou Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 


384 Forrest Ave. be 
319 N. 8th Street 


con Street 

.. 130 Clar- 
endon Street 

J. S. Latta & Son 

Chicago Craft Service, Craft 
House, 615 No. LaSalle Street 

136 W. 7th 
Street 


a - 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 
. t 


1, TEXAS, Handicraft Supply, 
Akard Street 


409 No. 
409 16th 


Michigan Ave. 


1946 


. New and Useful Chart of Abrasives Showing Kinds and Uses 





EL PASO, TEXAS, Foskett Leather Co., 208 So. 
Stanton Street 
HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N: K. Young Co., 7 No. 


Pauahi Street (P. O. Box 1556) 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W 


New York Street 
LOS ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
School Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY., Central Supply Co., 311 W. 
Main Street 

NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 
158 2nd Avenue, N. 

NEW ORLEANS 15, LA., National Craft and Hobby 
Shop, 5835 Magazine Street 

NEW YORK N. Y., New York Central Supply Co., 
62 Third Avenue 


OPMbaieaHers 
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 ~ A ws 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co. Inc., 26 


eS CITY 2, OKILA., 


Dowling‘’s, 2nd and 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co., School 


Supply Dept., 12-20 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
Div., Amer. Seating Co., P. O. Box 551 
PORTLAND 4. ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 
Avenue 


So. 6th Street 


Peterson-Brooke-Steiner & Wist, 


408 S. W. Sth 


ae 20, VA., Flowers School Equipment Co., 


27 W. Main Street 


= PAUL 1, MINN., St. Pau! Book & Stationary Co., 


55-57-59 East Sixth Street 


aner' “Ss CITY 1, UTAH, Utah-idaho School Supply 


State Street 


SYRACUSE 2, N. Y., Bardeen’s, inc., 543 E. Genesee 
CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, (td. 


8 Bathurst Street 


33 












KEY’ TO 
FABULOUS 


You who direct the creative 
efforts in arts and crafts, hold 
the key to fabulous treasure. 
That treasure is the happiness 
brought to countless people 
through the discovery of latent 
ability or a fascinating new 
hobby. The supplies you need 
are available here in a complete 
range and of unquestioned qual- 


ity. We hope you will call on us. 


Everything_in Arts and Crafts 














Of particular interest at the mo- 
ment are these current offers: 






























* PLASTICS —A new Plexi- 
glas project. Desk Set of 
memo pad and perpetual cal- 
endar complete in kit form 
$1.10. 


* TU-TONE METAL—Heavily 
nickel-plated copper (20 
ga.). Ideal for etched proj- 
ects. Bracelet blanks and 
sheets available about Feb- 
ruary Ist. 





METAL FOILS — For re- 
poussé, 12” wide, 36 ga. Cop- 
per and brass 18¢ per.sq. ft. 
Aluminum 20¢ per sq. ft. 


ALUMINUM MOLDS — 
Durability and economy rec- 
ommend these for the shop 
and class. No. 3190A 334” 
and 442” only $1.62. Other 
sizes and prices on request. 


Mail Order Address 


COMP 
46-49 SO. WARRISON ST. - EAST ORANGE, &. J. 
Retail Stores at 
12 East 41st Street—New York City 
915 So. Grand Ave.—Los Angeles, Calif. 















who’s who 


F. J. Konecny on August 1 be- 
came district supervisor of trade 
and industrial education in the 
southeast Texas area. Major Kon- 
ecny joined the trade and industrial 
staff after more than three years of 
service with the U.S. Army Air 
Forces, Previous to his Army serv- 
ice he held vocational training po- 
sitions in Austin, Corpus Christi, 
Arlington (NTAC), and El Paso. 


Mrs. Cecil Goodwin, formerly su- 
pervisor at Houston, Texas, has 
joined the University of Texas in- 
dustrial and business extension’ 
training staff as teacher trainer for 
vocational industrial training for 
women. 


Ruth Alexander has joined the 
State Department of Education in 
Missouri as an assistant supervisor 
of vocational home economics ed- 
ucation. Miss Alexander formerly 
was a.member of the home eco- 
nomics staff at Central Missouri 
State Teachers College. 


Cecelia Earhart of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been employed as head 
of home economics, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. 


Lela O’Toole has been appointed 
state supervisor of home economics 
education with the Oklahoma State 
Board of Vocational Education. 


Esther J. Lee of Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, has been appointed itinerant 
teacher trainer with the State 
Board for Vocational Education at 
Kansas State Teachers College. 


Nell White, who has been en- 
gaged in teacher education work in 
West Virginia for the past 10 years, 
has accepted a position as head of 
the new home economics division, 
Berry College, Mount Berry, Ga. 


Katherine Holtzclaw has succeed- 
ed Jessie McVey as chairman of the 
division of home economics, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 


Mary Creswell has retired from 
the position of dean of the school 
of home economics, University of 
Georgia: Catherine Newton, profes- 
sor of home economics, has been ap- 
pointed acting dean. 


José M. Gallardo, commissioner 
of education for Puerto Rico for the 
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past nine years, has resigned his 
position and returned to the States. 


Carmelina Capo, teacher trainer 
in home economics education, was 
awarded a scholarship by the First 
District of International Altrusa 
Club for study toward her Doctor’s 
degree. She also spent the months 
of August, September, and Octeber 
in Colombia, South America, work- 
ing on feminine education with 
Anita Restrepo del Corral and Marie 
White, U.S. Office of Education. 


Rosa L. Stefani, itinerant teacher 
trainer in home economics, has ac- 
cepted a position for a year with 
the University of Puerto Rico as in- 
structor of social economic prob- 
lems in family life in Puerto Rico. 


Floride Moore, former homemak- 
ing teacher in Brunswick, Ga., and 
a graduate student in nutrition 
from the University of Tennessee, 
has been added to the home eco- 
nomics education staff of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Georgia. Miss Moore will serve as 
nutrition education consultant in a 
special experimental program in 
nutrition education, which is being 
conducted in six’ selected schools in 
the state, sponsored by the State 
Department of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and General 
Mills, Inc. 


William J. Micheels has returned 
to the University of Minnesota to 
succeed Verne C. Fryklund. Mr. 
Micheels is associate professor of 
trade and industrial education, Af- 
ter graduating from Stout he ob- 
tained his MA and Ph D degrees 
from the University of Minnesota. 


IN TRIBUTE T0 


Edith M. Pierson, dean of the di- 
vision of home economics, State 
College, Brookings, S. D.,_ since 
1925, died suddenly on October 10. 

Miss Pierson went to South Da- 
kota State College in 1919 as asso- 
ciate professor of home economics 
and was made dean of the division 
of home economics in 1925. 





Felix E. Averill died suddenly at 
his home in Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 3. Mr. Averill was senior 
specialist of supervisor- and teacher- 
training, Trade and Industrial Ed- 
ucation Service, U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. 
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For example, this 44-page book provides you with 
photographs and layout drawings of 30 typical shops, 
for schools large and small. These 
are not fanciful shops “dreamed up” 
by Delta, but floor-plans of shops 
that have been actually built and 
proven practical in regular classroom 
use. They are the winners selected 
by impartial judges in a nation-wide 
shop-planning competition, from 


MILWAUKEE 


REG. vs. 
Par. 


Machine Tools 


ree Shop Planning Help from Delt: 


In this practical handbook, “How to Plan a School 
Workshop,” Delta shares with you its intimate working 
acquaintance with the particular requirements of school 
shops — authoritative knowledge gained through many 
years’ association with the industrial arts field. 


hundreds of plans submitted by vocational instructors. 


This helpful book also serves you as a condensed guide 
to principles of shop planning... . to the selection, 
placement, and efficient use of the major power tools. 


Here is useful information that is of value to you — 
from the standpoint of economy, safety, convenience, 
teaching efficiency — regardless of the present stage of 
your postwar planning. 

There’s a free copy of “How to 
Plan a School Workshop” ready for 
mailing to you. Send for your copy 
today, to help you keep well-informed 
on planning and equipping the 
school shop. Use the coupon on the 
next page for convenience. 





: DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
5B &. Vienna Ave., Mitwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me my free, personal copy of: 


C0 “How to Plan a School Workshop.” 


C Catalog of low-cost Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools. 





Sent free to you... 
Catalog of low-cost 
Delta-Milwaukee 


Machine Tools q 
for metalworking and woodworking ‘¢ 


Use coupon below 





Delta 
17” Drill Press 
(for metal, wood, | 
or plastics) 





Delta 
14” Drill Press 
with production table 





Delta Toolmaker* 


Surface Grinder Industrial Grinder 


with Safety Shields 


In addition to machines illustrated, the 
complete line of Delta-Milwaukee Machine 
Tools includes: 

* Delta Unisaw* (10” Tilting Arbor Cir- 
cular Saw) © Delta 6” Jointer ¢ Delta 
Abrasive Belt Finishing Machine ¢ Delta 
Abrasive Disk Finishing Machine ¢ Delta 
4-speed Scroll Saw ¢ Delta Heavy-Duty 
Shaper ¢ Delta 12” Woodworking Lathe 
® Delta 14” Band Saw (wood-cutting or 
metal-cutting) ¢ Delta Cut-Off Machine. 





Certain tools are available to schools under 
automatic priorities (CMP Regulation 5a). j 
Consult your Delta distributor. FEBF 


FEBRUARY, 


“BARRETT BRAKE SERVICE 


1946 


EQUIPMENT PROVIDES 
On-THE-JOB TRAINING!” 


Barrett Brake Service Equipment is the 
only nationally used and approved 
complete matched set of brake service 





machines to give students actual shop 


experience! 


the Brake Dokter /, 
centralizes brake shoe i 
assemblies, grinds to | 
100% drum contact and 
adjusts for proper dear- 
ance right on the axle. 


The Brake Drum 
Lathe machines, grinds 
and hones all types and 
sizes of car, bus, truck 
ond aircraft drums. Port- 


able for field use; sta- 
tionary for the shop. 


the Brake Reliner 
and grinder has ample 
power and leverage for 
delining, relining, coun- 
tersinking, drilling and 
grinding any size brake 


rs 
s 


i 


VE 


BARRETT EQUIPMENT CO. 


21st AND CASS © ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 
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Brazil 
(Continued from page 15) 


four years, full-time; and courses 
for training foremen from among 
the graduates of the industrial 
courses, continuing two years after 
the latter, one spent at school and 
the second in industry under the 
control of the school attended. The 
trained foreman receives his diplo- 
ma from that school after the two- 
year course. 

The duration of the apprentice- 
ship courses varies according to the 


trade to be learned. An apprentice 
is any minor between the ages of 14 
and 18 who is working in industry. 
In accordance with present legisla- 
tion, apprenticeship courses are 
maintained by the employers; ap- 
prentices, during their attendance 
at school, receive wages the same as 
if they were working. For the su- 
pervision of the apprentice schools 
of private industrial establishments 
there has been created a _ special 
agency connected with the National 
Confederation of Industries, called 
National Service of Industrial Ap- 
prenticeship (SENAI). 











BOOKS that help your students 


prepare for new vocational opportunities 


PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION 


By JOHN TREACY 


440 Fourth Avenue 


School shop classes now can benefit from the new practical 
methods of perspective illustrations developed under war- 
time conditions. Here is a clear, non-technical guide to the 
best techniques of preparation, together with practical ap- 
plications, that really shows your students HOW to prepare 
all kinds of production illustrations. 


Teachers will welcome these aids: 
NEW APPROACH in book-and-illustration form, with easy-to- 
follow directions. 


CLEAR EXPLANATION of drafting and shading methods, nomen- 


clature, time-saving aids and devices. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS of the fundamental principles, with 
explanations of workable solutions of engineering production and reference 
illustrations. 


(1945) 202 Pages $4.00 


AERIAL 
NAVIGATION 


Especially designed to provide students of aerial navigation 
with a practical textbook offering logical discussions of 
theory and its application to actual cases. Features a com- 
prehensive treatment of the theory and latest practice of 
the most progressive airlines, and explains the current tech- 
niques in the field, such as the “air plot” and the “Astro- 
Compass.” 

INCLUDES: Map and chart construction, map reading, the velocity 
triangle, dead reckoning, the aerial computer, mechanical navigation, 
radio navigation, aircraft navigation instruments, time, Great Circle sail- 
ing, the astronomical triangle, latitude by Polaris, Meridian Altitude, 
the theory of modern celestial navigation, magnetism and compass swing- 
ing, tables used in modern celestial navigation, Polar navigation. 


(1945) 344 Pages $4.00 
Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


By H. E. BENHAM 


New York 16, N. Y. 











The technical courses aim at 
training technicians or sub-engi- 
neers—the link between the engi- 
neer who draws the plans and the 
worker who carries them out. Their 
duration is three or four years, full- 
time. 

The one-year pedagogical courses 
are intended for the training of 
specialized teachers and adminis- 
trators for the industrial schools. 

There are extension courses for 
adolescents and adults who have no 
diplomas or vocational training: 
advanced courses for increasing 
the knowledge and improving the 
skill of certificated or trained work- 
ers, the duration of the courses 
varying with the students’ needs: 
and specialized courses for addi- 
tional training of certificated or 
skilled workers in particular trades. 

Unscheduled courses are to be 
offered for the benefit of those in- 
terested in the latest technical ad- 
vances, 


Industrial Schools 


The institutions of industrial edu- 
cation are of four types: for the 
semi-skilled, offering one or more 
courses; apprenticeship; industrial, 
offering one or more _ industrial 
courses, and equipped to give fore- 
men training; and technical, offer- 
ing one or more technical courses, 
and equipped to give any of the 
other courses. 

Extension, advanced, and un- 
scheduled courses may be given by 
any industrial school. 

Graduates of any of the industrial 
courses are granted “diplomas” or 
certificates of “Artifice” or Skilled 
Worker. 

Those completing the foreman 
courses receive “diplomas” or cer- 
tificates of “Mestre” or Foreman. 

Those completing technical 
courses receive “diplomas” of ‘“‘Téc- 
nico” or Technician. 

Upon the completion of pedagogi- 
cal courses the diploma of “Pro- 
fessor” or Teacher is granted. 

The vocational courses must ar- 
ticulate in such manner as to permit 
pupils to progress from one to the 
other, according to their inclina- 
tions and abilities. 

The vocational courses articulate 
with elementary education, and the 
technical courses with secondary 
education of the first cycle, or four- 
year academic or vocational level. 
The Law guarantees to the grad- 
uate of a technical course (second 
cycle, comprising three more years) 
the opportunity of entering schools 
of higher education directly re- 
lated to the course which he has 
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concluded. Thus the pupil can reach 
a school of higher technical edu- 
cation (engineering, industrial 
chemistry, mining and metallurgy, 
architecture, fine arts) by passing 
through vocational courses, 

The industrial or vocational 
courses offered in Brazil for the 
training of workers and foremen 
are: foundry, locksmith, boiler- 
making machine mechanics, pre- 
cision instruments, automobile me- 
chanics, aviation mechanics, elec- 
trical machinery and _ installation, 
electrical and telecommunication 
apparatus, carpentry, masonry and 
plastering, stonecutting masonry, 
ceramics, jewelry, leather, tailoring, 
dressmaking, millinery, printing 
and bookbinding, engraving, fish- 
ing, thread and textile manufac- 
ture, painting, cabinetmaking. * 

In addition to these the voca- 
tional student must take the fol- 
lowing general subjects: Portu- 
guese, history of Brazil, geogra- 
phy of Brazil, physical and natural 
sciences, mathematics, drawing, and 
technology. The student in the fore- 
man course must take: Portuguese, 
mathematics, drawing, industrial 
hygiene, industrial accounting, and 
organization of work. 

The following are the technical 
courses offered in Brazil: machine 


and motor construction, electricity, 
building construction, roads and 
bridges, technical drawing, interior 
decorating, aeronautical construc- 
tion, industrial chemistry, mine en- 
gineering, metallurgy, applied arts. 

The ‘technical course includes 
these general subjects: Portuguese, 
mathematics, French or English, 
world history, geography, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, indus- 
trial accounting, industrial hygiene, 
organization of work; also drawing, 
resistance of materials, applied me- 
chanics, graphostatics, electricity 
and others related to the specific 
technical courses. 

All Brazilian students must take 
choral singing until 18 years of age 
and physical education until 21. 

All male students must take pre- 
military drill and female students 
must take home economics. 

The Servico Nacional de Apren- 
dizagem dos Industriarios, or Na- 
tional Service of Industrial Appren- 
ticeship, has as its purpose the es- 
tablishment and administration 
throughout the country of appren- 
tice schools for industrial workers. 
These must also give extension, ad- 
vanced, and specialization courses 
for industrial workers not subject 
to apprenticeship. 

SENAI at present maintains 65 


apprentice schools offering these 
courses: bench metal work, boiler- 
making, forging, locksmithing, sheet 
metal work, electric welding, gas 
welding, radio, lathe work, cabinet- 
making, wood turning, carpentry, 
hand typesetting and linotype, 
printing, tailoring, dressmaking, 
thread manufacture, textile manu- 
facture, and baking. 

SENAI’s evening courses for 
teaching unskilled workers trades 
are: filing, moulding, electric weld- 
ing, gas welding, lathe work, ma- 
chine shop, electricity, cabinetmak- 
ing, carpentry, textile weaving. 

Its advanced courses for adult 
workers are: blueprint reading, 
shop mathematics, milling machine, 
electricity, descriptive geometry, 
machine design, furniture design, 
measuring techniques, study of 
metals, study of wood, tailoring, die 
making, boiler fireman, 

Various departments of the Fed- 
eral government, such as the Na- 
tional Printing Office, the Naval 
Arsenal, the Army Arsenal, the Na- 
tional Railroads, and the Merchant 
Marine have apprenticeship schools. 

Thus, besides the 66 Federal 
state, municipal, and private indus- 
trial schools, Brazil has about 70 
others. In these 136, between 40,- 
000 and 50,000 students are enrolled. 
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Well, if you’re like Garth Williams, distinguished illus- 
trator of best-selling “Stuart Little,” you execute him in 
Higgins Ink, for every shade of your meaning, every 
aspect of your purpose is shown in true value and per- 
spective when executed with Higgins American Draw- 
ing Inks. Higgins Inks are the master medium—giving 
complete control and facility of use, adding character to 
every line, bringing precision performance to the point 


of your pen. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 


SINCE 1880 
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Arizona: Approximately 100 Ari- 
zona homemaking teachers have 
attended one of four district con- 
ferences sponsored by the State 
Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, “What the American Family 
Faces in the Postwar World” was 
discussed by panels including min- 
isters, school administrators, par- 
ents, PTA, home demonstration 
agents, public health workers, per- 
sonnel directors in War Manpower 
Commission and Veterans Admin- 
istration, as well as teachers of 
agriculture and homemaking, teach- 
er trainers, and supervisors. 

The suggestions brought out were 
considered as the basis for planning 
homemaking programs. Specific il- 
lustrations and demonstrations were 
given to show teachers how to 
apply the principles of good man- 
agement in classroom, home, Future 
Homemakers, and community ac- 
tivities. 

Twenty-two high school home- 
making teachers (25 per cent) are 
new this year. 

Three high school delegates at- 
tended the sub-regional FHA meet- 
ing in Reno, November 19 and 20. 
A statewide planning meeting for 
the Arizona Association followed 
the sub-regional meeting. 


New York: A clearing house em- 
ployment service for employers and 
employees in home economics has 
been arranged by the Home Eco- 
nomics Women in Business Group, 
affiliated with AHEA. Blanche 
Stover, editor of Practical Home 
Economics and chairman, said home 
economics graduates are increasing 
greatly in number; that more busi- 
ness organizations are employing 
trained home economists; and more 
now seek such staff members. Home 
economics subjects, which include 
foods, textiles, and equipment, as 
well as editorial work and adver- 
tising, makes the problem of get- 
ting the right person into the right 
job increasingly important. 

For this reason the Maude Len- 





“‘Oliver’’ Speed Lathe 


Most efficient, safest 
of all. Has motor- 
headstock—any 
speed from 600 to 
3600 rpm. at the 
turn of a wheel. 
Assures smoothest 
work under any con- 
ditions. Used in 
hundreds of schools. 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Write for 
Illustroted 
Bulletin 





HOMEMAKING 
Highlights 


By Letitia Walsh 


nox Personnel Service, 630 5th Ave., 
New York, will handle placement 
phases of the new employment- 
vocational guidance plans. The 
Group’s Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee, Eloise Voss of the Celanese 
Corporation of America, chairman, 
will also continue its work. The 
committee includes a member from 
each phase of home economics: 
Sarah Reinecke, Standard Brands, 
Inc., represents food interests; Ber- 
nice Bronner, American Standards 
Association, textiles; Elizabeth 
Sweeney, McCall’s Magazine, equip- 
ment; Ada Bessie Swann, Woman’s 
Home Companion, editorial and ad- 
vertising. 


Wisconsin: To get FHA off to a 
good start in Wisconsin, teachers 
and students were given a personal 
introduction at 18 “meet the FHA” 
rallies, all held on the same day. 

Every homemaking department 
received an invitation to send a 
homemaking teacher and at least 
two student representatives. Many 
schools used the school bus to con- 
vey capacity groups. Each area se- 
lected one high school student as 
a representative at a leadership 
meeting held November 16-17 un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Martha 
Schmidt, FHA state adviser. 

Supplementing the four national 
editions of Teen Times are five is- 
sues by the state organization. Wis- 
consin has been divided into five 
areas, each of which has an editor 
and news committee responsible 
for one issue. 


Massachusetts: Registrations for 
adult homemaking and handicraft 
classes in Massachusetts set a 10- 
year record. Requests for instruc- 
tion in dressmaking and in making 
slip covers, in upholstery, antique 
refinishing, tray decoration, as well 
as in jewelry and metal ware, have 
increased notably. Localities have 
opened additional centers. Spring- 
field now has four centers in oper- 
ation. Single sessions of three hours, 
rather than two sessions per week, 
enable the same teaching personnel 
to help additional members. 


Idaho: During 
this ‘‘recon- 
struction pe- 
riod,’’ many 
homes which 
for months or 
years had been 
disrupted will 
be re-estab- 
lished and there 
will be postwar 
marriages, 
However inexperienced the home- 
making teacher may think herself, 
her home economics training has 
given her skills which she must 
share with these young homemakers, 

Does the wife know how to plan 
meals and prepare them? How to 
get a dollar’s worth of value for a 
dollar? How to make her home com- 
fortable and attractive? How to 
prepare for the baby that may be 
coming? 

To reach these young people, try 
a newly-weds’ party, inviting both 
husbands and wives, if feasible, and 
setting up display materials which 
will challenge their interest. Such a 
party might lead to the organization 
of a club. The PTA is interested in 
pre-school study groups, and wel- 
comes the help-of a study group 
leader. Churches or the American 
Legion and its Auxiliary have spon- 
sored clubs for returning service 
men and their wives. The call on 
these and other interested people 
to help find a workable plan for 
aiding these young families is get- 
ting off to a good start. 


Letitia Walsh 


Kansas: Students at Norton, Kan- 
sas, under the direction of their in- 
structor, Mabel Steiner, have beau- 
tified the school nurse’s office and 
reception room. They decided that 
the following needed to be done: 
walls, ceiling, and linen closet to be 


‘painted; appropriate pictures pur- 


chased and hung; draperies made 
and hung; coverlet made for the 
bed; a slip cover made for the chair. 

The class was organized in small 
committee groups which worked 
individually, but often final de- 
cisions were made by the entire 
class group. The room walls were 
painted a very light green-yellow 
somewhat neutralized. The dra- 
peries were light background, with 
rose and yellow flowers and a great 
deal of green. The bed coverlet top 
and boxed edge were white, quilted 
on the sewing machine with a 
pleated petticoat to the floor. The 
chair seat was also quilted, with 
pleated drapery material used for 
the petticoat. 
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What Does An Ag Teacher Do? 


Here’s What One of Them Reported; 
His Congressman Put It in the 
Congressional Record .... . 


HAT does a vocational agri- 

culture teacher do? Here’s 
one answer by J. L. Evans, instruc- 
tor in the St. Charles, Mo., public 
schools. Mr. Evans sent a summary 
to his congressman, Clarence Can- 
non, chairman, House Appropria- 
tions Committee, who put it in the 
Congressional Record. 

1. Conducted a course in milk 
and egg production for farmers in 
the Cottleville area. 

2. Conducted a course in farm 
machinery repair for the farmers 
in the St. Charles area. 

3. Conducted a course in diseases 
of livestock for the farmers in the 
O’Fallon area. 

4. Conducted a course in farm 
machinery repair for the farmers 
in the St. Peters area. 

5. Conducted a course in egg 
production for the farmers in the 
St. Paul area. 

6. Conducted a course in egg pro- 
duction for the farmers in the Por- 
tage area. 

7. Conducted a course in agricul- 
tural economics for the out-of- 
school farm youth, St. Charles area. 

8. Conducted a course in food 
production, conservation, and pres- 
ervation in the St. Charles area. 

9. Conducted a canning center 
for the people of St. Charles area. 

10. Trained a group of city youths 
for farm labor; aided in placing 
youths in production. 

11. Tested herds for Bang’s dis- 
ease and mastitis for county farmers. 

12. Tested soils for calcium, nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, and potassium 
needs for farmers in the county. 

13. Gave demonstrations on prop- 
er procedure in castrating, worm- 
ing, and vaccinating hogs before 
farm groups in county. 

14. Gave demonstrations in the 
Harvester community on the prop- 
er procedure im docking and cas- 
trating lambs. 

15. Gave demonstrations on prop- 
er procedure in removing retained 
placentas for farmers in the county. 

16. Gave many demonstrations on 
methods of culling and worming 
poultry for farmers in the county. 

17. Tested whole milk, skim milk, 
and cream for butterfat as a service 
to dairymen in this area. 

18. Gave many demonstrations 


on proper procedure in operating on 
hogs with hernia as a free service 
to farmers in this area. 

19. Gave many demonstrations on 
pruning grapes and fruit trees for 
area farmers. 

20. Drew plans for farm build- 


‘ings and equipment for farmers. 


21. Gave many demonstrations on 
proper procedure in castrating and 
dehorning cattle for farmers in area, 

22. Worked out economical, bal- 
anced rations for livestock and 
poultry for county farmers. 

23. Treated seed for various dis- 
eases for farmers in this area. 

24. Constructed a large number 
of labor-saving devices for farmers. 

25. Identified noxious weeds and 
seeds; diagnosed animal diseases; 
diagnosed plant diseases; and pre- 
pared treatments. 








Get these new, effective texts 
for your shop classes now 
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Mechanical Drawing 


By SHRIVER c Coover, Director of Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


Makes mechanical drawing for beginners 
really interesting and functional. Proj- 
ects and problems useful in everyday life 
take the place of meaningless exercises 
and engineering problems. Mechanical 
drawing is presented as a language which 
students use in daily living. Throughout 
the material is geared to the actual needs 
and interests of beginning students. In 
press. 


drawing 
really 
functional 


for beginners 











Automotive 
Mechanics 











A new 

step-by-step 
approach to 
automotive 


mechanics 





By WituiaM H. CROUSE, Field Service Engineer 
and Director of Field Service Educational Activities, Delco- 
Remy Division of General Motors, Anderson, Indiana. 


Offers a new approach to the subject. 
covering all phases with a step-by-step 
approach, Comprehensive trouble-shoot- 
ing sections present tested procedures for 
quick location of troubles. A chapter on 
shop practice illustrates and explains ihe 
use of the common hand tools in automo- 
tive shops. Latest approved practices. A 
list of correlated motion pictures for the 
entire book is included. In press. 








Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Three to be Served. Motion Pic- 
ture Editor, National Industrial 
Information Committee, 14 W. 
49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
16 mm, sound. 27 min. Free loan. 
Dramatizes a business conducted 

by a group of high school students. 

Outlines principles by which suc- 

cessful management satisfies labor, 

makes a fair return to investors, 
and reduces prices to consumers or 
increases quality. Interest: distribu- 
tive, trade and industrial, agricul- 
tural, homemaking, and guidance. 


Where Your Money Goes. Produced 
by Sound Masters, Inc. 16 mm. 
one reel length. Available from 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Rental, $1.50. Cost, $30. 
Describes costs of distributing 

goods and points out buying habits 

that waste the consumers’ money. 

Interest: distributive education, 

homemaking education, general. 


Assignment Tomorrow. National 
Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. In most cases available 
through State Educational Asso- 








WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


1000 Machines in Stock — Nation-Wide Distribution 
Winner of Army-Navy “‘E"’ with Four Stars for 
Excellence 
Send us your inquiries 


BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 
33 Welton Street New Haven, 9, Connecticut 














TOOL OF 
1001 USES 





The first small portable tool and today’s 
finest for work on metal, alloy, plastic, 
wood, horn, bone, glass, etc. Fits student's 
hand comfortably, perfectly balanced, weighs 
only 12 oz. Speed 25,000 r.p.m. AC or DC. 


cessories available in the Chicago line. Postpaid, 
with 7 accessories $18.50. 


COMPACT SCHOOL SET. Strong steel carrying 
. case contains a Handee and 
45 of the most practical acces- 

sories. Postpaid $25.00. 
Write for new 64-page cotalog 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Menree St., Dept. AJ, Chricage 7, 11. 





ciations. No charge. 16 mm. black 

and white documentary film. 25 

min. length. 

Film shows importance of teach- 
ing as a job and a profession. Indi- 
cates to the layman the significance 
of education in our nation’s life. In- 
terest: educational, professional, in- 
dustrial, business, and other groups. 


Architects Visual Equipment Hand- 
book. Bell & Howell, 7100 Mc- 
Cormick Rd., Chicago 45, IIl. 
Printed pamphlet, 18 pages. Free. 
A guide for persons who are 
planning for audio-visual equip- 
ment in new school buildings. 


; U. S. Office of Education Films. The 


release of new training films has 
been announced by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. These films are 
16 mm, sound. Accompanying each 
film is a correlated filmstrip and a 
teaching guide. The filmstrips are 
$1 each; the teaching guides are 
furnished without charge. Write 
to the U.S. Office of Education or 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., for 
descriptive circular and prices. 
The list of titles follows: 
Precision Woodworking: Turning 
a Cylinder Between Centers; Turn- 
ing Taper Work; Turning Work on 
a Face Plate; Turning Work in a 
Chuck; Face Turning a Collar: 
Planning Rough Surfaces to Dimen- 
sions; Jointing Edges and End Grain 
90 Degrees to a Face; Beveling, Stop 
Chamfering, and Tapering Square 
Stock; Face Planing Uneven Sur- 
faces; Jointing an Edge for Gluing 
—Installing Knives; Ripping and 
Cross-cutting; Beveling, Mitering, 
Rabbeting, and Dadoing; Cutting 


4 | Tenons and Segments; Sawing with 
More than 300 quick and easy-to-change ac- | Jig and Changing Band; Sawing a 
| Reverse Curve and a Bevel Re- 
| verse Curve; Sanding Flat and Ir- 


| regular Surfaces; 


Rabbeting and 
Shaping an Edge on Straight Stock; 
Shaping After Template and Shap- 


| ing Curved Edges; Cutting Grooves 
| with Circular Saw Blades; Making 


a One-Piece Flat Pattern; Making a 
Pattern with a Vertical Core; Mak- 
ing a Pattern with a Horizontal 
Core; Making a Pattern with a Tail 
Print; Making a Coro Boz for a Tail 
Print; Making a Segmented Pat- 
tern; Making a Pattern for a Three- 
Part Mold; Making a Pattern for a 
Flanged Pipe Elbow; Making a 
Matchboard Pattern; Making a Core 
Box for a Vertical Core; Making a 
Core Box for a Flanged Pipe Elbow; 
Making a Pattern Using a Green 
and a Dry Sand Core; Making a 
Pattern Requiring a Cover Core; 
Making a Pattern Requiring Box 
Construction; Making a Core Box 
for a Machine Base; Making a Pat- 
tern Requiring Segmental Construc- 
tion; Redesigning a Pattern for Pro- 
duction Purposes; Designing a Pat- 
tern for a Water-Cooled Motor 
Block; Designing Core Boxes for a 
Water-Cooled Motor Block; Making 
a Master Pattern and Core Boxes 
for a Water-Cooled Motor Block; 
Making a Pattern for a Machine 
Molded Steel Globe and Angle 
Valve, 

Interest: Trade and industrial, 
cabinetmaking, carpentry, mill 
work, patternmaking, foundry prac- 
tice, machine shop, drafting, indus- 
trial arts. 

Electrical Work—Wiring: Joining 
Solid Conductors; Soldering Lugs 
and Splicing Stranded Conductors; 
Wire Sizes and Voltage Drop; 
Roughing-In Nonmetallic Sheathed 
Cable; Three-Wire Service En- 
trance; Electrical Circuit Faults; 
Porcelain Protected Surface Wiring; 
Cable Surface Wiring; Preparing 
Old Buildings for Wiring; Wiring 
Otd Buildings With Armored Cable; 
Installing Surface Metal Raceway; 
Installing Conduit; Power Bending 
Conduit. 

Electrical Machinery: Single 
Phase and Polyphase Circuits; Ro- 
tating Magnetic Fields; Squirrel- 
Cage Rotor Principles; Split-Phase 
Motor Principles; Repulsion Motor 
Principles; Direct Current Control- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Have You a Problem in 
Sound-Film Acoustics? 


Send for This New Free Booklet, 
“Acoustic Treatment of Auditoriums” 


The finest motion picture sound equipment 
cannot overcome the handicap of an audi- 
torium in which excessive reverberation in- 
terferes with proper sound reproduction. 


To answer fully the increasing number of 
inquiries received concerning directional 
baffles, multiple speakers, and altering au- 
ditoriums for improved sound reproduc- 
tion, Bell & Howell has published a new 
manual, ‘Acoustic Treatment of Auditor- 
iums.” 

Three parts are devoted to (1) principles 
of the sound-reproducing equipment, (2) 
improving sound distribution, (3) sugges- 
tions for auditorium treatment. There are 


Superior Sound Film 
Projection—Easy, Trouble-Free 


Filmosound 179 is even 
finer than its predecessors. 
This 16mm sound-on-film 
projector incorporates 
war-developed refine- 
ments that simplify opera- 
tion, greatly enhance 
sound and picture repro- 
duction. 


charts on reverberation time limits and on 
absorption coefficients of building materials. 


“Architects’ Visual Equipment Handbook” 


This covers completely plans and specifica- 
tions for classrooms, conference rooms, and 
auditoriums where sound motion picture 
equipment is to be used. Including blue- 
prints, it is a complete and authoritative 
manual for all concerned with building or 
adapting rooms for showing sound films. 


Send for your free copies of these hand- 
books today. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. 








Visit Bell & Howell at the Regional Conference 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators of the N.E.A. New York, March 5 to 7, 
Booth A-41. Chicago, March 12 to 14, Booth A-4. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics © mechaniCS 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7170 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Without obligation, send my copy of ( ) “‘Acoustic 
Treatment of Auditoriums”; also send ( ) “‘Archi- 
tects’ Visual Equipment Handbook"’; 

mation on B&H Filmosound Projectors. 
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Delight Your Class 


WITH PROJECTS IN 


How your students will enjoy work- 
ing with plastics! Crystal-clear, easily 
carved, cut and shaped, plastics will 
enable them to produce finished 
products of true professional appear- 
ance, that will bring exclamations of 
admiration from friends and parents. 

We can supply you with Plexiglas, 
Lucite, Bakelite, Tenite 11, Lumarith, 
Lignolite, and other plastics in sheets, 
rods and tubes especially suited for 
the school workshop. Also available 
are project plans and complete 
fabricating information. 





Send today for catalog, sample 
working drawings of six projects, and 
full details. Address Dept. 2-w. 





( CARMEN-BRONSON CO., 


165 EAST 3° ST., MT. VERNON. N. Y. 











© & 
PRACTICAL 

COURSE 
* IN 
HOROLOGY 


q vl by 
oe H. C. Kelly 


Complete coverage of the repair and 
adjustment of watches. Each problem of the 
bench is discussed, starting with an analysis 
of the complete movement and progressing 
through a series of ope 
based on both theory and practice. IIlus- 
trated with accurate, detailed drawings. 
Takes up out-of-the-ordinary problems, as 
well as standard repairs and adjustments, 
cleaning, oiling, and the equipment and 
tools of the trade $2.7 


Other Helptul Texts 


AIRCRAFT SHEET METALWORK— 
Giachino 
AIRCRAFT MECHANICS HANDBOOK— 


SHEET METAL PATTERN DRAFTING— 
Daugherty 


ELECTRIC MOTOR WORK— 
Willoughby 
PROBLEMS IN BLUEPRINT READING— 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
166 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Mlinois 














NEW TEACHING AIDS 


(Continued from page 40) 


lers; Across-The-Line Starters; Re- 
duced Voltage Starters; Wound Ro- 
tor Controllers. 

Motor Maintenance and Repair: 
D. C. Motor, Part I—Mechanical 
Overhaul; D. C. Motor, Part II—Re- 
winding; Split-Phase Motor — Re- 
winding; Three-Phase Motor, Part 
I—Preparing to Rewind; Three- 
Phase Motor, Part IIl—Rewinding; 
Repulsion-Induction Motor, General 
Overhaul. 

Foundry Practice — Floor Mold- 
ing: Molding with a Loose Pattern; 
Molding Part with Deep Green Sand 
Core; Molding a Valve Body; Mold- 
ing a Horizontal Cored Part; Mold- 
ing with a Three-Part Flask. 

Machine Molding: Molding on a 
Jolt Squeeze Machine; Molding on a 
Jolt Roll-Over Pattern Draw Ma- 
chine. 

Melting Practice: Preparing a 
Cupola for Charging; Charging and 
Operating a Cupola. 


NEW BOOKS 
Trade and Industrial 


The Industrial Housekeeping Man- 
ual. R. F. Vincent. Deep River, 
Conn.: National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1945. 115 pages. 

A small handbook addressed to 
building managers, supervisors, and 
cleaning crew foremen. Also perti- 
nent to maintenance engineering 
courses conducted through voca- 
tional education. 


Essential Vocational Mathematics. 
Weing and Hart. Chicago, IIL: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1945. $1.60. 

A basic text for vocational stu- 
dents. Material well presented with 
practical applications. Text is not 
confined to the machine trades, but 
covers a wide variety of subjects. 
Filled wit illustrations chosen 
from trade and industrial fields. 


Electronics for Engineers. John 
Markus and Vin Zeluff. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1945, 390 
pages, $6.00. 

A collection of articles, reference 
sheets, charts and graphs for design 
engineers, builders, and users of 
electronic equipment and component 
parts, reprinted from the pages of 
Electronics. 


Engine Lathe Operations. Graham 
G. Whipple and Anthony C. Bau- 
dek. Chicago, Ill.: Wilcox and 
Follett Co., 1942. 160 pages. $1.98. 
Units derived from state voca- 


tional board publications, engineer- 
ing departments of lathe manufac- 
turers, and the AVA’s committee 
report on “Standards of Attainment 
in Industrial Arts Teaching.” Lib- 
erally illustrated with half tones 
and line cuts. 


General 


The 1945 American School and Uni- 
versity. New York, N. Y.: Ameri- 
can School Publishing Corp., 1945. 
575 pages. 

Seventeenth annual edition of 
this yearbook, which is especially 
useful to the school purchasing 
agent and school planner. This 
year’s edition has contributions on 
planning for plant construction, 
maintenance, equipment and sup- 
plies, and school transportation. 


The Newspaper, Its Making And Its 
Meaning. Staff of the New York 
Times. New York, N. Y.: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 207 pages. 
$2.00. 

Interest: Printing, guidance, jour- 
nalism, distributive, supervisors, 
and administrators. 


A Psychiatric Primer For The Vet- 
eran’s Family and Friends. Du- 
mas and Keen. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1945. 214 pages. $2.00. 
Interest: Guidance, 

counselors. 


veterans 


Every Hotel Man’s Handbook. Fran- 
cis F. Hamilton. Miami, Fla.: 
Press of the Douglas Printing Co., 
Jacksonville, 1945. 416 pages. 
Interest: Distributive, trade and 

industrial, homemaking, office occu- 

pations, 


A Guide To Colleges, Universities, 
and, Professional Schools in the 
United States. Carter V. Good. 
Washington, D. C* American 
Council on Edueation, 1945. 681 
pages. $5.00. 


Everyday Problems in Economics. 
Wood-Simons, Chicago, IIL: 
American Technical Society, 1945. 
544 pages. $3.50. 

Well illustrated. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Frozen Food Lockers. New York: 
Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, 1945. 6 pages. 
25 cents. 

Helpful information for students, 
teachers, veterans, and others in- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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As a valuable teaching aid, use this new 


KCA Sound) Pil 


— principals and superintendents 
have been quick to see the value of sound- 
film techniques in vocational education. 

Actual tests have shown that students, taught 
“know-how” by “show-how” with the aid of 
sound films, learn as much as 40% faster and 
retain as much as 38% more, than students 
taught by ordinary methods. 

It is easy to show vocational education films 
on the RCA Sound Film Projector. Set it up 


Clot 
wherever convenient, in the auditorium, class- 
room or workshop. RCA’s 16mm. Projector 
is easy to operate, provides brilliant illumina- 
tion and true sound reproduction. 

* * * 
For detailed information on the new RCA 
16mm. Projector, send for descriptive folder. 
Write Educational Department, 7B, RCA 


Victor Division, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Camden, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 
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Let These TWO BOOKS 
Help Your Students On 


ALL BASIC AUTO 
REPAIR JOBS! 


MoToR’s AUTO 
REPAIR MANUAL 


Official Factory Data and Instructions 

Published Since 1935—Now Available 

to You and Your Students in One Big 
Quick-Indexed Book! 


ERE is a big, authoritative book to make 

your job easier for you! It’s “MoToR’s 
AUTO REPAIR MANUAL,” containing (in 
handy, quick-indexed form) the official serv- 
ice and repair instructions and data carefully 
“boiled down” from 150 factory-published 
shop manuals. Just turn your students loose 
on any job, on any make or model car—then 
watch how this book gives them quick, ac- 
curate, step-by-step guidance. 


With this book’s help you’ll be teaching 
each student how to get the most out of the 
SAME auto repair manual he will use when 
he takes an actual job in an auto repair shop! 


Covers, in simple, easy-to-understand lan- 
guage, Engine Overhaul; Electric, Fuel, Cool- 
ing, Lubrication Systems; Tune-Up; Trans- 
missions; Clutch; Universals; Rear End; 
Wheels; Brakes; Shock Absorbers; Steering; 
Springs; Body; etc., etc.—every basic job on 
all 31 makes of cars! Sturdy binding built to 
stand plenty of continual on-the-job use. 


MoToR’s TRUCK 
REPAIR MANUAL 


Built in exactly the same easy-to-use way as 
the Auto Repair Manual, MoToR’s TRUCK RE- 
PAIR MANUAL gives factory-correct informa- 
tion on service and repair of 10,000 truck models. 


A quick-indexed data and instruction manual, 
ideal for student mechanics, equally valuable to 
veteran truck repair experts. 914 pages, 1400 
Pictures and diagrams. 300,000 essential facts 
based on manufacturers’ own official manuals. 
Used by U. S. Army! Covers EVERY job on 
EVERY truck made since 1936! All 287 makes 
and models of Gasoline Engines; all truck types 
of Diesels—Buda, Cummins, Dodge, GMC, Her- 
cules, Mack. The Waukesha-Hesselman. All 
types of Diesel Fuel Injection Systems, Gover- 
nors, Transmissions, Transfer Cases, Torque 
Dividers, etc., etc. 


ALSO SERVICES many buses, farm and in- 
dustrial tractors, contractor and road building 
equipment, stationary power machinery, (on all 
parts described in Manual). 











MoToR’s Auto Repair Manual 
MoToR’s Truck Repair Manual 


Either or both books sent on approval 
Substantial School Discount 


Motor Book Dept. Desk 47B 
572 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


List Price $5.00 





| guidance, 


List Price $8.00 | 


NEW TEACHING AIDS 


(Continued from page 42) 


terested in the frozen food locker 
industry. Covers nature of the work, 
abilities and training required, 
earnings, entrance, and advance- 
ment. 


ABC’s of Hand Tools. Detroit, Mich.: 
General Motors Corp., 1945. 49 
pages. 

Well illustrated by Walt Disney 

Productions. ° 


Linen, The Fabric of Elegance. New 
York: The Irish Linen Guild, 
1945. 40 pages. Free. 

The history of linen in capsule 
form, The booklet takes up the pro- 
duction of modern linens—damasks, 
towels, dress and _ handkerchief 
linens. “How to Buy Linens” and 
“Care and Preservation of Linen” 
are also covered. 


Forestry in Vocational Agriculture. 
Bulletin of the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., 
August, 1945. 75 pages. 


Occupational Briefs of Postwar Job 
Fields. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1945. (107) Consumer 
Cooperative Workers, (108) 
County Extension Workers, (109) 
Painters, (110) Bookbinders. 4 
pages each. 15 cents per copy. 


Guide to Counseling Materials. U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 

A listing of materials published 
by the various divisions and serv- 
ices of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. Interest: State supervisors of 
occupational information and guid- 
ance, city and county directors of 
counselors of veterans, 
and others. 


Friction Sawing. DoALL Co., 1301 
Washington Ave. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 24 pages. Free. 

The booklet contains valuable in- 
formation which will be of interest 
to all persons seeking a faster way 
to cut and shape ferrous materials. 


Some Principles for Evaluating 
Shorthand Systems. Marsdon A. 
Sherman. Morningside Heights, 
N. Y.: King’s Crown Press, 1945. 
70 pages. 

Interest: Office occupations. 





| Sailing in Tankers. Franklin J. Kel- 
| ler, Principal, Metropolitan Voca- 
| tional High School, New York. 
| Board of Education, City of New 


York, Maritime Education Com- 
mission. 21 pages. 


Machine Shop Instruction Chart. 
Vocational Industries Corp., 
Salem, Ore. 

The chart is for use with the pro- 
duction of an 18-inch drill press in 
school machine shops. 


Distributive Education Students 
Workbook in Retail Arithmetic. 
W. G. Dallas, Delaware, Ohio. 30 
cents. 

Covers drills in sales tax, federal 
luxury tax, discount, change mak- 
ing, and work-up. 27 lessons. 


Opportunities for Youth in Air 
Transportation. Frances Aves 
Smith and Nickolaus L. Engle- 
hardt, Jr. New York: Air-Age 
Education Research, 1944. 28 
pages. 25 cents. 

Describes the broad variety of 
jobs in civilian aviation ranging 
through ticket selling, maintenance, 
meteorology, dispatching, flying, 
communication, and business man- 
agement. Illustrated with many 
photographs. Interest: Guidance, 
trade and industrial education. 


A Brief Economic Survey of the 
Anderson, South Carolina, Trad- 
ing Area. G. H. Aull, C. B. Fel- 
lers, and J. A. Mixon. South Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, 1944. 20 pages. 

Interest: Vocational agriculture. 


Child Labor and Youth Employment 
in the United States. Beatrice Mc- 
Connell. Washington, D. C.: Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1944. 16 pages. 


Data for State-Wide Planning of 
Veterans’ Education. Ernest V 
Hollis. U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, 1945. 69 pages 
Based on Army sampling data. 

Shows facts on educational levels 

of men in service by states. 


Part-Time Farming. Farmer’s Bul- 
letin No. 1966. Washington, D. C.: 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1945. 
18 pages. 


Occupations for College Women. 
Louise Troxell. Madison, Wisc.: 
University of Wisconsin, 1944. 50 pp. 
Guide for high school students and 

their advisers to the kinds of work 

for which the University of Wiscon- 
sin prepares women. 
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Screw Machine 
TROUBLE SHOOTER 


EQUESTS received by the Con- 

necticut State Department of 
Education for assistance in the de- 
velopment of automatic screw ma- 
chine operators and setup men re- 
sulted in several conferences with 
men prominent in that industry. 
These men recognized that time for 
training under existing conditions is 
limited and that every available 
method of making instruction effec- 
tive must be employed. A screw 
machine technical committee was 
formed and the development of an 
Automatic Screw Machine Trouble 
Shooting Chart was begun. 

Development of this Chart con- 
tinued over a long period of time. 
Individual contributions and sug- 
gestions were carefully considered 
and worthy ones included. Prior to 
printing, preliminary copies were 
mimeographed and widely distrib- 
uted among representative screw 
machine men. Their comments and 
suggestions were also used. 

The general purpose of this book 
is to assist operators and setup men 





Helpful diagram in the Automatic Screw Machine Trouble Shooting Chart. 


engaged in the operation of auto- 
matic screw machines to identify 
the conditions which cause unsatis- 
factory results. 

Although some operators have 
worked in this field for a few years, 
they were ordinarily engaged in the 
production of a single product. 
Prospects of reconversion and re- 
tooling, however, present many new 


problems 
men. 

The book should prove equally 
useful to the older setup men and 
operators and to beginners. 

While the present supply lasts, 
copies will be made available to 
those who can use them profitably 
in the promotion of vocational ed- 
ucation. 


to operators and setup 


—E. J. Stepeck, Educational Supervisor, Connecticut. 











SLIDEFILM 


PROJECTORS « 
Shou Detatls in Pull Grlliance 










Shacp(orightt screen images are the rule when you visualize 
lessons with $.V.E~Projectors. S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Pro- 
“jectors which project single and double frame film strips, 
as well-as 2’’x2” miniature slides are now available to 
schools and churches. S.V.E. also offers the most complete 
libraries of Picturol film strips and Kodachrome slides. 


Write for FREE catalogs. Address Dept. 2-AVJ. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street 





Chicago 11, Ill. 
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BATIK * BASKETRY * BEADWORK 
BLOCK PRINTING * CANE SEATING ° 
CARD WEAVING * CARVING °* CLAY 
CRAFT * COPING SAW WORK °* COIN 
CRAFT * CORK CRAFT ° ETCHING ° 
FABRIC DECORATION °* FELT PROJECTS 
* HAMMOCK MAKING ¢ JEWELRY ° 
KNOTTING & BRAIDING °¢ LEATHER 
CRAFT * METAL CRAFT * RAFFIA WORK 
* RUSH SEATING * STENCILING ° SILK 
SCREEN * STUFFED DOLLS ¢ TIE DYEING 
* TOY MAKING * WEAVING 

OVER 250 PROCESSES & PROJECTS 


$1.50, 72 pages, 812 x 11 


* 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, INC. 
Dept. AV, 46 E. 11th St., New York 3 


or your own dealer 














Now! Get COPIES of 


Anything, in a Jiffy! 
... Right in your own office! New low- 
cost, error-proof method saves time, 

typing, drafting and checking 


Amazing New Unit — 


*“APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 
Copies anything 
written, typed, 
printed, drawn, 
or photographed 
even if on 

both sides! 


Aleo continuous 
cabinet 


printe of any length. 
2° 


up to 42° wide me Quick! Easily 
LETTERS, BLUE PRINTS, PICTURES, CONTRACTS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, FINANCIAL DATA, CHARTS, 
CLIPPINGS (over 100 others) 

Make accurate permanent copies of 
anything at 1-a-minute speed—for less than 
the price of a phone call! No darkroom or 
technical knowledge needed. Anyone can 
operate aPECO—“America’s Most Widely 
Used Photocopy Eavipmest. 

Get full information, TODAY! 


r * iG geet 


2849 N. Clark St., Dept. W26, Chicago 14, itl. 

Send, without obligation, your 20-page illus- 
trated book on Photocopying and its savings 
in time, money and labor. 


See ee ee ee ee 
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The Fellowcrafter. Fellowcrafters, 
Inc., 130 Clarendon St., Boston 16, 
Mass., resumes publication of its 
news sheet. Teachers are invited to 
make use of it. 


New Jigsaw. Creative handiwork 
with healthful exercise is fur- 
nished simultaneously by a bicycle- 
action jigsaw introduced by the 
Thera-Cycle Company of St. Louis, 
Mo. (5733 McPherson Ave.). This 
jigsaw is useful for helping re- 


Thera-Cycle Company’s bicycle jigsaw. 


habilitate wounded war veterans 
and crippled children, and for a 
home workshop. 


New Work Tables. Two new all- 
adjustable Work-Flow Tables, a tilt- 
top work table and a new drafting 
table, have been developed by the 
Work-Flow Equipment Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Both tables are designed 
to provide the greatest possible 
utility and comfort for the table- 
top workman. A fully-illustrated 
bulletin describing the tables in de- 
tail may be obtained by writing to 
Work-Flow Equipment Co., 207 
Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


Bell & Howell Co. will soon offer 
for sale their Auto Load Camera, a 
new 16mm magazine loading cam- 
era. Film threading is effortless. A 
pre-threaded film magazine is in- 
serted into the rear of the camera, 
the door is closed and the camera 


Bell & Howell new Auto Load Camera. 


is loaded. Film can be _inter- 
changed in mid-reel due to the 
shutter action on the film maga- 
zine. A view-finder of the “posi- 
tive’ type, fully enclosed within 
the camera for protection, is stand- 
ard equipment, One of the most de- 
sirable assets is the small size and 
light weight of this latest Filmo. 
Measuring 1% by 3% by 5% 
inches, and weighing only 2 pounds 
7% ounces, it is easily carried in a 
coat pocket ready for instant use. 
Despite its small size, professional 
results are obtained. The Auto Load 
will be available with any of sev- 
eral fine, fast lenses, fully color 
corrected to produce excellent 
movies both in color and black and 
white. Telephoto lenses for distant 
work and wide-angle lenses for 
close quarters are instantly inter- 
changeable. 


The New Work-Flow drafting table. 
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AVA Committees 
(Continued from page 12) 


Research and Publicati A. K. Getman, 
New York, Chairman; L. H. Dennis, Secretary; 
R. M. Stewart, New York; Clara M. Brown, Min- 
nesota; Arthur B. Mays, Illinois; Arthur Wrigley, 
New Jersey; Ray Fife, Ohio. 





Resolutions. Ray Fife, Ohio, Chairman; M. 
Norcross Stratton, Massachusetts, Alternate 
Chairman. 


Retirement Recognition. M. Norcross Strat- 
ton, Massachusetts, Chairman; Ralph H. Woods, 
Kentucky; C. M. Miller, Kansas. 


Safety Education. J. J. Harris, Michigan, 
Chairman; Mattie Pattison, lowa; Ralph A. How- 
ard, Ohio; Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin; Sylvan 
A. Yager, Indiana. 


Special Finance. L. H. Dennis, Chairman; 
Charles W. Sylvester, Maryland; Paul L. Cress- 
man, Pennsylvania. 


Surplus Property. L. H. Dennis, Chairman; 
Fred A. Smith, Arkansas; George Allen, New Jer- 
sey; D. H. Shay, Massachusetts; Clinton Reed, 
New York; Frank C. Moore, Ohio; Enid Lunn, 
Ohio. 


Universal Military Training (Sub Commit- 
tee). John A, McCarthy, New Jersey, Chairman; 
M. D. Mobley, Georgia; L. H. Dennis. 


Veterans’ Vocational Services (Sub Com- 
mittee). John A. McCarthy, New Jersey, Chair- 
man; George H. Fern; Charles W. Sylvester, 
Maryland; M. D. Mobley, Georgia; L. H. Dennis. 


Vocational Guidance Policy and Stand- 
ards. R. Floyd Cromwell, Maryland, Chairman; 
Alma Keys, Arkansas; Paul W. Chapman, Geor- 
gia; Ralph H. Woods, Kentucky; R. O. Small, 
Massachusetts; John A. McCarthy, New Jersey, 
ex officio. 


Vocational Rehabilitation — Cooperation 
with N.R.A. Claud M. Andrews, Florida, Chair- 
man; R. C. Thompson, Maryland; H. Earle Corre- 
vont, Michigan. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Policy and 
Standards. Claud M. Andrews, Florida, Chair- 
man; Herbert Dallas, Massachusetts; W. F. 
Foulkes, Wisconsin; O. 1. Paulson, Oregon; P. G. 
Sherer, South Carolina. 





Products of Tomorrow Exposition 
will be held in Chicago, in the 
Chicago Coliseum group of build- 
ings on the south fringe of ‘‘The 
Loop.” April 27 is the opening date 
for the public. Industry’s latest de- 
velopments and products will be 
presented for 22 days. 


National Progress: Valuable data 
of prospective expansion of em- 
ployment in the metal industries 
will be found in Third Report of the 
Progress of Reconversion. For a free 
copy, write to Civilian Production 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Significant Education Books — 1937-1944 


IGHT books on vocational educa- 

tion are included in “Significant 
Education Books, 1937-1944” se- 
lected by members of Teachers Col- 
lege faculty, Columbia University, 
and announced by Eleanor M. 
Witmer, librarian and professor of 
education in Teachers College Rec- 
ord, October, 1945. 

The list was prepared primarily 
to assist governments in many parts 
of the world with the reestablish- 
ment or reorganization of their edu- 
cational systems, It is equally val- 
uable for American teachers re- 
turning from military service, and 
for school administrators, librarians, 
or teachers desirous of keeping 
abreast of recent trends in U. S. 
educational thought and action. 

More than 50 members of Teach- 
ers College faculty assisted with the 
selection of titles, and each section 
was checked in addition by a spe- 
cialist. Vocational selections are: 

Cushman, Frank. Training Pro- 
cedures. A discussion of problems 
encountered in planning, organiz- 
ing, operating, and maintaining ef- 
ficient training programs in indus- 
trial, business, and public service 


concerns. 230 pages. Wiley. 1940. 
Fern, George. What Is Vocational 
Education? A series of discourses on 
various aspects of vocational edu- 
cation, 150 pages. American Tech- 
nical Society. 1944. 
Fryklund, V. C. Trade and Job 
Analysis. 167 pages. Bruce. 1942. 
Lorwin, L. L. Youth Work Pro- 
grams. Problems and policies, pre- 
pared for the American Youth 
Commission. 195 pages: American 
Council on Education. 1941. 
National Society for the Study of 
Education. Vocational Education. 
Forty-second yearbook, Part I. 
494 pages. University of Chicago, 
Department of Education. 1943. 
Norton, T. L. Education For Work. 
263 pages. McGraw-Hill. 1939. 
Prosser, C. A., and Van Wyck, 
P. S. How to Train Shop Workers. 
A training manual for use by fore- 
men and instructors. 126 pages. 
American Technical Society. 1941. 
U. S. Office of Education. Voca- 
tional-Technical Training for In- 
dustrial Occupations (Vocational 
division bulletin No. 228; Vocation- 
al technical training series No. 1). 
307 pages. The Division. 1944. 








‘ Dixie “‘Improved’’ Automatic 


Electric Sealer 


Only one of our many items of canning 
equipment built specially for community 
and vocational canneries. 


We are headquarters for equipment and 
supplies for canning and freezing. We 
are specialists in this particular field. 


You should plan to order your 1946 
equipment early so delivery can be 
assured in plenty of time for proper 


We specialize in: 
CAN SEALERS 
RETORTS 
STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 
EXHAUST BOXES 
BLANCHING VATS 


installation. 


STEAM TRAPS 

STEAM REDUCING VALVES 
CAN OPENERS 
BLANCHING BASKETS 
MEAT SAWS 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 


Write us for complete information and prices. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


Box 1348 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 


Dept. A.V. 
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“X-ACTO IS INDISPENSABLE!” 


Says Baltimore Model Plane Expert 


Not everybody who likes to 
build scale model planes can 
be as expert at it as Adolph 
Esbrandt. But even a begin- 
ner will come a lot closer to 
it if he uses the knife the 
experts choose .. . X-acto! 





Adolph Esbrandt, Bal- 
timore, and scale 
models of Wrights’ first 
plane; Bleriot’s, first to 
fly English Channel; 
the B-29. 


“I find X-acto indispens- 
able,’ says Mr. Esbrandt. 
“With its variety of blades 
and handles, it’s the perfect 
tool for every job from tiny 
braces to the big, solid fuse- 
lage section.” 


Why Seite Is Perfect Knife 
For Shop, Art or Hobby Classes 


SAFER, SHARPER, SURER. Saves | 


» 


spoilage and cut fingers. Easy to | 
use as a pencil. Gives that con- | 


fident feeling. 


s44ddgge| 


10 BLADE SHAPES, interchangeable. 
All of scalpel-sharp, surgical steel. 


A blade for every type of cutting 


job. 


= 


IMPROVED CHUCK COLLET locks in 
blades securely, so they can’t fold 
under on curves or heavy cuts. 


3 HANDLE STYLES. Of solid dural- 
uminum construction. Designed for 
safety, firm grip, precise control. 








} INEXPENSIVE. X-acto sells singly or 
| in sets, from 50c to $5. Extra 
| blades available, 5 for 50c. 





SAMPLE OFFER 


Write on your school letterhead 
for catalog, sample offer and free 


copies of a series of helpful X-acto 
booklets. 

X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc 
440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

















x-acto 


KNIVES 
&TOOLS 


At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available, write us direct 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Craftsman’s Guild 
COMPETITION 


a of ‘teen age boys are in their work- 
shops this winter building exact seale models of 
the famed Napoleonic coach or miniature automo- 
biles of their own design, either of which may win 
cash prizes and university seholarships in the 1946 
competition of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 

The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild is an educa- 
tional foundation sponsored by the Fisher Body 
Division of General Motors to encourage youths 
in a study of the crafts, and designed to supplement 
the work of the nation’s schools. It was created in 
1930 in recognition of industry’s responsibility to 
society and the definite need existing for men who 
can couple manual dexterity with technical train- 
ing and creative ability. 

Boys from the ages of 12 to 20 are participating 
in the competition for 588 cash awards and eight 
university scholarships, aggregating more than 
$75,000. In addition, 36 winners will receive an ex- 
pense-free trip to the Craftsman’s Guild national 
convention next July, when the competition closes. 

The two classes of competition this year are: 

1. Building a model of the Napoleonic coach, the 
design of which is based on two famous coaches 
used more than 125 years ago by Emperor Na- 
poleon. In this class there will be 316 cash awards, 
including two $5,000 and two $3,000 university 
scholarships. 

2. Making a solid model automobile embodying 
the contestant’s own ideas on passenger car design, 
but governed, nontheless, by certain practical con- 
siderations laid down by professional designers. In 
this class the 316 awards include two $4,000 and 
two $2,000 university scholarships. 

Fair consideration is given to the differences 
in skill at different ages by dividing the compe- 
tition into junior and senior groups; boys under 
16 on September 1, 1945, qualify for the junior 
group; older ones are assigned to the senior di- 
vision. ‘ 

An innovation in the Craftsman’s Guild program 
this year is extension of its contest to permit sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines receiving medical treat- 
ment in service hospitals to compete for 1,105 
awards, totaling more than $30,000. This compe- 
tition in model car designing and building provides 
an educational and entertaining hobby during con- 
valescence and is of inestimable therapeutic value. 

The enthusiasm from all corners of the nation, as 
well as in the contestants’ workshops, for the 
Craftsman’s Guild program is proof that pride in 
fine handworkmanship and craftsmanship, thus 
nurtured, will never die. 
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Products and Service Guide 


Detailed facts about many new teaching aids and 
school supplies announced by advertisers can be 


NEW JOB 
INFORMATION FILMS 





AGRICULTURE obtained by encircling the numbers of material de- 
BAKING INDUSTRY scribed in this index. Clip the coupon and mail to 
\ BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, 220 East 42nd 


BRICK AND STONE MASON 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
LAUNDERING AND DRY CLEANING 


Street, New York 17, N. Y. Your request will receive 
prompt attention. 
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PAINTING AND DECORATING 1. Announcing 19 recent text- Six recent textbooks for 
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Part-Time Education Should Recover Its Losses 


_.. With the AVA Executive Committee 


W. F. Stewart 


ITH the end of the war has come a period of re- 

cuperation for scores and scores of activities and 
programs temporarily discontinued or reduced in effi- 
ciency due to the induction of manpower into military 
service. Part-time education in the fields of trades, in- 
dustries, and agriculture which depends upon young 
men was seriously handicapped by the war effort. This 
sacrifice, of course, was made gladly as a patriotic 
duty. 

In the field of homemaking education the personnel 
has been affected somewhat by the large employment 
of young women in heavy industry. Yet the loss has 
not been so serious. More largely it falls to the lot 
of those directing programs of trade and industrial 
education and agricultural education to rebuild the 
programs temporarily abandoned. 

As your vice-president representing part-time edu- 
cation, it is my concern that the effort shall not be 
half-hearted. Well-planned courses should meet the 
needs of each specific group. 

In 1940 there were 2,299 general continuation part- 
time classes and 7,150 trade extension classes. The 
point of emphasis is that now, as never before, young 
men will profit from short, intensive courses of a part- 
time nature which will increase their efficiency, 
courses that will bear interest economically and voca- 
tionally throughout their lives. 

The program for part-time education at the Buf- 
falo convention will doubtless give a preview of this 
expansion. 

In agriculture education the reduction in courses 
is shown by these figures: In 1940, there were 3,700 
part-time courses; in 1942, 2,600; in 1943, 1,100. Varia- 
tions in loss of young farmers have been extreme due 
to the difference of attitudes of local draft boards. 

In some communities young farmer classes and the 
attending Young Farmer Association have carried on 
throughout the war with a membership of 25 to 35 
young farmers. In other communities practically no 
young farmers remained, due either to the draft or to 
migration to war plants. But these young farmers are 
now returning. The call for action should be sounded 
repeatedly by every state supervisor and should be 
heard by each teacher of vocational agriculture. 

It is not the part of wisdom to maintain a course 
of instruction throughout four years of high school 
education and then, when the participants leave 
school presumably to enter farming, to abandon all 


« 


educational assistance to them. It is generally agreed 
by teachers of young farmer classes that this is the 
most fruitful instruction they offer, the most chal- 
lenging, the most interesting. 

The difficulty is that altogether too many teachers 
have failed to realize their opportunity and begin the 
instruction. Bring the group together and they’ll be- 
come vocal concerning their needs. 

In addition to the instruction and the resulting im- 
proved practices, mention should be made of the pos- 
sibilities of an organization—a Young Farmer’s As- 
sociation. The service which such an organization can 
render a group is second only to that of the Future 
Farmer organization. 

A planned program should include some social and 
recreational activities, of course, but more than that, 
two or three activities each year of a civic nature, 
two or three altruistic projects, a few dealing with 
conservation or cooperation, and some vocational in 
the direction of improved farming, Let the young men 
plan the depth of the program, but the teacher needs 
to be effective in suggesting greater breadth; other- 
wise, it becomes merely farming and social activities. 

One further need. In every community where there 
are young farmers there usually is a group of young 
women. Often they are enrolled in a part-time home 
economics class. These two groups have many prob- 
lems of a common nature—some of them vocational, 
others dealing with social life and approaching family 
obligations. Can we not project our program of part- 
time education jointly in the fields of home economics 
and agriculture so as to render a greater service to 
these combined groups? 

One meeting per month might well be planned in 
every community where there is a teacher of home 
economics and of agriculture. It is in this direction 


that part-time education can project its program effec- 


tively to benefit groups too much neglected. 

It is the wish of your retiring vice-president of 
part-time education that all areas of vocational edu- 
cation having the opportunity to render service to 
young men and women will be alert to their possibili- 
ties and will enlarge their program. 


Hardens 


Vice-President, Part-Time Schools 
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